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THE GAME OF THE GOLDEN BALL 



The Game of the Golden 

Ball 

CHAPTER I 

Sir Arthur Howard laid down the 

paper and turned towards the Major; the 
two men were seated at a small table in the 
smoking-room of a fashionable West End 
Club in London, 

" That news, Major, was rather long in 
reaching England, and it's most unsatisfac- 
tory." 

" India is not London, my dear boy." 

" I should like to know more about the 
details of his death," continued Arthur. 

"And I." The Major put down his 
paper. "You do not doubt that he is 
dead?" 

" No, but there is a great deal of mystery 
surrounding the whole affair." 

" Have you a theory? " The older man 
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looked anxiously into the face of the young 
baronet. 

" Well, of course, one doesn't know, with 
so little to go on, but I can't help feeling 
there's foul play somewhere?" 

"But," declared the Major, "Colonel 
Fitzjames was not a man to make enemies." 

"To repeat your own words. Major, 
India is not London. We know very little 
of him and his affairs, outside of England, 
but you must remember that his early youth, 
and the latter portion of his life, were spent 
in the East." 

They lapsed into silence. Colonel Fitz- 
james had been an old friend of both men, 
and though Arthur was many years younger 
than the others, the three had been inti- 
mates. His death had come as a shock to 
the Major, and as a grief to the younger 
man. 

" In all likelihood," suggested the Major, 
" the Viceroy will investigate the matter." 

[8] 
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"He must already have done so and 
failed. You forget that Colonel Fitzjanies 
has been dead for two months.^' 

Just then Tom Fairfield, that most irre- 
sponsible of younger sons, joined them with 
his usual question, ^^ How about a game of 
billiards, Arthur? " 

Howard assented, and the three strolled 
to the billiard-room. As Howard was a 
crack player, a crowd gathered about the 
table; but the young baronet was out of 
sorts ; everything annoyed him ; — ^Tom with 
his carefully creased trousers, the Major, 
explosively hilarious over a brandy-and- 
soda, the whispered comments of the men 
as once or twice he muffed a simple carom. 
The game was concluded — Tom had won. 
With an air of supremacy he pocketed the 
other's five-pound note. It was too irritat- 
ing; after a round of drinks and a few 
stories, Arthur quitted the Club. 

In twenty minutes he had reached his 
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flat-buildings, unlocked his massive oalc 
door, and entered his comfortable quarters. 

" That will do, Fuller." The man serv- 
ant bowed and retired. 

He threw himself into a chair and picked 
up the Graphic, but he was in no mood for 
reading. He sat and meditated gloomily 
that his life was made up of just such even- 
ings as this that he had spent at the Club, 
and that he was growing weary of them, 
weary of the existence he had drifted into 
rather than chosen. Alone and unattached, 
with no particular motives for ambition, 
he had become a man-about-town. The 
thought was far from pleasing. His ances- 
tors had been men of purpose, who had left 
to their descendant a legacy of something 
done, while he 

A rap sounded upon the door. 

Stubbornly resolved upon solitude, he 
sank back into the depths of his chair. He 
had no particular desire for the company 
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of some hilarious friend, anxious to drag 
him out into the misty streets. The knock 
was repeated; Arthur glared at the door 
with very much the same expression as he 
might have bestowed on the supposed vis- 
itor, and asked sulkily, "Who's there?" 

No answer. 

Walking to the door he flung it open, 
anger giving way to astonishment. A 
young woman stepped across the threshold 
— a woman who was a complete stranger 
to him. Arthur gazed at her, then instinc- 
tively glanced at the clock— it pointed to 
twelve — and back at the woman. A flush 
suffused her cheeks. 

" Yes," she said hesitatingly, " it is rather 
an unusual hour for a call, but then the call 
itself is unusual." 

Her accent was slightly foreign. Despite 
the hour and the oddity of the situation, he 
felt somehow that he was in the presence 
of a woman who looked for — nay — de- 
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manded his respect and courtesy. He of- 
fered her a chair, and as she sat down nerv- 
ously upon the extreme edge of it, he too 
sat sympathetically upon the edge of his. 

Not a detail of her appearance had es- 
caped him, from the smart little hat set 
jauntily upon the black masses of her hair, 
to the tiny boots just visible beneath the 
soft folds of her gown; he noted the arched 
brows, sensitive mouth, and eyes which 
flashed something of her spirit. The longer 
he looked the more he wondered what could 
have brought such a woman to seek him, an 
utter stranger, upon any errand at this hour, 
and in his rooms. He could imagine many 
women, for many reasons, in a similar situa- 
tion, but his imagination faltered as he 
looked into the face of the girl before him. 

Something of this bewilderment she must 
have read in his expression, for her eyelids 
were suddenly lowered, and the long black 
lashes swept her cheek. 

[12] 
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" I'm afraid I must explain," she began. 
"I was in Bolton Street an hour ago, and 
saw you talking with a tall man in a long 
coat. It is imperative that I ascertain this 
man's name and whereabouts. It must seem 
very strange to you" — her eyes met his — 
" but it was my only alternative. I tried to 
follow him, but lost him in the crowd. I 
saw you turn in here, and — you see I am 
stopping in the neighbourhood, and the 
concierge pointed you out to me one day 
and told me something of who you were, so 
— really, you must think this very strange." 

Howard stared at her stupidly. She had 
been speaking, he knew that, but he had not 
heard one word that she had said. He was 
conscious only of her beauty, and the soft 
quality of her voice. His anger had 
vanished; he found himself suddenly in a 
tranquil temper, and a particularly con- 
tented state of mind. She looked at him 
inquiringly as he gazed at her without an- 
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swering her somewhat fragmentary re- 
marks. 

" I — I beg your pardon," he stammered, 
" but I did not quite catch your meaning." 

Clearly and concisely she reiterated her 
statement. 

"Are you quite sure that you have not 
mistaken me for someone else?" he ob- 
jected, somewhat surprised. " I do not re- 
member having seen, much less talked with, 
anyone since leaving the Club." 

"Please think." There was a note of 
earnestness in her voice. " It was almost 
outside your flat-buildings; he was giving 
you a light from his cigar." 

Suddenly Arthur remembered having ac- 
costed a stranger for a light 

" Quite true, I had forgotten." 

The woman leaned forward anxiously, 
her eyes searching his face. 

"His name — ^what was his name?" 

" I am sorry," he replied, " but the man 
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was a complete stranger to me. I only 
stopped him for a light." 

A wan look of disappointment appeared 
in the girl's face, and she rose wearily to 
her feet. Instantly he was beside her. 

" I wish my answer could have been dif- 
ferent Perhaps if he passed this way once, 
he will again, and in that case " 

" No," she said with an attempt at a smile, 
" he never will. That would be expecting 
too much of Providence." 

She moved slowly in the direction of the 
door. 

"Shan't I see you home?" 

" Thank you, no." 

" It's rather late, — won't you change your 
mind?" 

" No, I'd rather not." She looked at him 
appealingly. 

Arthur bowed, and held the door open. 

For an instant she paused upon the 
threshold, her form outlined faintly in the 
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dimness of the hall. As she stood with the 
shadows behind her, she formed a striking 
picture, young, slender, dark, with a skin 
tinted like old ivory. 

Her face changed in the moment of her 
departure, and a look of eager inquiry 
flashed into it, then as quickly disappeared. 
Impulsively she extended her hand, and 
there was something so simple, so genuine, 
in that gesture, that Howard remembered 
it for a long time. Until that moment he 
had not realised how very young she was, 
nor how acutely he was alive to her charm. 

He stood listening to her footsteps until 
they died away. 

After she had left him a faint trace of 
perfume lingered in the room, that seemed 
a link — the only one, left between them, 
though she had stood there only a moment 
before. Why had he let her go, why had 
he not proflFered his services more ear- 
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nesdy? They might have been of some 
avail. She was decidedly not English ; per- 
haps she was unfamiliar with London ; his 
own somewhat wide experience would have 
been of some assistance to her in her search 
for this man, whoever he was. And by the 
way, who could he be? He recalled his 
coarse features and gruff manner. What 
interest could she possibly have in such a 
man? Well, at any rate she had said that 
she was stopping in the neighbourhood; he 
might meet her again ; was sure to meet her 
again; the thought gave him a distinct 
sense of pleasure. 

Decidedly, he had had a pleasant little 
adventure. It thrilled him with the spirit 
of romance. Slipping into a smoking- 
jacket, he began to read, but his thoughts 
were elsewhere, and he soon closed his eyes, 
the better to recall the incident. Before she 
had come he had been bitter, rebellious, dis- 
contented with life, and now — he could 
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hardly analyse the change — he felt differ- 
ent. She had brought and left something 
which had given him a sense of relief. 
Whatever it was, it had come at the right 
time. He shook off the reverie, passed into 
his bedroom, and in half an hour was 
asleep. 

He did not know how long or how short 
a time it was before he awoke with a start — 
again at the sound of a knock. " Could she 
have returned?" — ^was his first rapid 
thought. Switching on the light, he slipped 
into his dressing-gown, entered the adjoin- 
ing room, and opened the door. The form 
of a man stood in the dimly lighted hall. 
For a moment they faced each other, then 
the man entered and closed the door quickly 
behind him. 

"Who on earth are you?" exclaimed the 
astonished host, almost too amazed to be 
angry. The night seemed to be one of 
events, at any rate ; and the interest did not 
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by any means lessen when the stranger 
threw aside his muffler and grasped his 
hand. 

" Don't you know me? " he asked in a low 
voice. 

Howard's face went strained and grey; 
he flung his hand up before his face with 
the gesture of one who beholds an appari- 
tion. 

'' FitzjamesI Good God! I thought '' 

"That I was dead. Well, I'm not 
Quick, man, turn out those lights." 

There was a sharp click and the room 
was in darkness. The clock on the mantel 
struck four as Fitzjames drew him to the 
window, and cautiously pulled aside the 
curtains. Outside was the greyish mist of 
an early morning. He felt Fitzjames' 
mouth close to his ear, as if the man feared 
the darkness of the room was alive with 
listeners. 

" There's a man coming up Bolton Street 
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whom I have travelled over half London 
to-night to avoid. He is following me; I 
think I have evaded him, but he is a devil 
incarnate." 

Howard's nerves were good, but the 
strangeness of this visit from a friend who 
seemed like one from another world, com- 
bined with his tragic earnestness of speech 
and manner, gave him a cold feeling of ap- 
prehension. A blast of wind shook the 
window frame. 

Stripping off his coat, Fitzjames fiung it 
over the younger man's shoulders and sank 
into a chair. 

"Watch," he said. His white face 
peered through the darkness with eager in- 
quiry. Arthur wrapped himself in the 
great-coat, and took his stand by the win- 
dow. Below him a street lamp cast a dull 
flicker. Once he looked over his shoulder 
and into the white mask of the man in the 
chair. 
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"Do you sec him?" asked the latter 
quickly. 

Howard shook his head. 

Suddenly he became rigid. Fitzjames 
saw the involuntary movement and rose 
softly to his feet, peering over the other's 
shoulder. A man stood clearly revealed 
under the flickering rays of the lamp. He 
wore a long rough coat which had the ap- 
pearance of an ulster, and his chin was cov- 
ered with a short black beard. 

" It is he," Fitzjames whispered. 

His grasp on Howard's arm was like a 
vise. The stranger glanced quickly up and 
down, then passed on. It was the man 
Howard had accosted for a light in Bolton 
Street. 
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CHAPTER II 

The world had certainly revolved for Sir 
Arthur Howard during the past twenty- 
four hours. First had appeared the woman, 
a perturbing visitor enough; then his friend 
had come back to life ; and one was follow- 
ing, and the other being followed, by the 
man with the short black beard. What did 
it all mean? And why, after they had rec- 
ognised the latter, had Fitzjames gone so 
suddenly? His parting words did not 
lessen the mystery : " Call at this address 
at ten o'clock to-night, go direct to the 
second floor and enter the first door to your 
left ; I will be there. I have travelled from 
India for this interview — do not fail me. 
I am in the greatest need of your assist- 
ance." And then he had thrust the address 
into Howard's hand and gone. 
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The day had passed somehow, and the 
all but interminable evening, and it was fast 
nearing the hour appointed for his inter- 
view; eager, puzzled, half doubtful of the 
reality of all the curious events, he at last 
turned his footsteps in the direction given 
him the night before by his friend — the 
friend whom even now he could hardly be- 
lieve restored to life. Exactly at ten he 
found himself in front of the flat-buildings 
mentioned in the address. They were on^ 
one of the more quiet streets of the West 
End and were quite unpretentious. Enter- 
ing, he ascended the stairs and tapped upon 
the first door to his left. Receiving no re- 
sponse, he turned the knob; the door 
yielded and he entered the flat. How in- 
adequately that very commonplace word 
describes the place in which Arthur found 
himself 1 The room had none of the char- 
acteristics of the ordinary dwelling place 
of an ordinary Englishman; everything 
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Spoke of different customs, ideas of com- 
fort, ideas of art — and everything seemed 
to point to a life lived in the Orient. His 
friend must have imbibed many of the man- 
ners and habits of the Far East during his 
long sojourn in India. 

As he looked about him, in spite of the 
strangeness of the place, a thousand inci- 
dents of their friendship rose before him. 
He could hardly contain himself, so great 
was his joy at the thought that Fitzjames 
was alive, and that he could perhaps be 
of some service to his old friend. Could it 
be that Fitzjames was in danger again — 
that the rumour of his death had indeed had 
some foundation on a conspiracy or threat 
that had failed, but that might be revived? 

Again he glanced about. The furnish- 
ings of the room were in perfect taste and 
entirely devoid of the gaudiness often to be 
found in cheap Western attempts at imitat- 
ing the decorative schemes of the Orient. 
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Yet the very atmosphere, the subdued col- 
ours, the soft carpets into which one's foot 
sank, spoke with the voice of the East. He 
felt as if he had been bodily transported to 
India, to Arabia; for the room was a 
strange medley of both. Upon the walls 
were artistically arranged the curved blades 
of Damascus, their beautifully polished sur- 
faces standing out brilliantly against the 
dark red paper, and with them hung the 
long gun and pistol of the Arab, which no 
doubt, Howard thought, might have been 
used for other than ornamental purposes; 
for they looked as if they had seen service 
in the desert. As he stood there among the 
trophies and draperies, he seemed to hear 
the call to prayer echoing across the desert, 
as the devotees of Allah with exaltation in 
their dark faces prostrated themselves in 
the direction of Mecca. It was the voice 
of the East he heard, the voice of mysti- 
cism, a voice which had no place in the 
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modern world of London, the great mart of 
commerce. There was a subdued quiet in 
the room, a soft dreamy quiet as of some 
wonderful spell. 

In one corner stood a large divan, over 
which was suspended a lamp that Arthur 
thought might have been Aladdin's ; it was 
undoubtedly the most beautiful one he had 
ever seen. Another comer was curtained ; 
he longed to draw the hanging curtain 
aside. Was an East Indian deity behind 
it? A writing-table stood against the wall, 
upon it several books. He picked one up ; 
it was a volume of Omar. Sinking into a 
low chair, he opened it; the anxiety of the 
past few hours faded away, and his mind 
felt at rest. He was deaf to the rumble of 
the traffic outside, the complexity of the city 
was no more, and the temporary rest which 
comes to the hashish eater was his. 

In turning a page, he looked up suddenly, 

startled, as if he had become conscious of 
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another presence. He turned expectantly. 
There was no one in the room, but he could 
not rid himself of the impression. 

Was this really London? He crossed to 
the window and pushed the draperies aside, 
the potency of the spell still upon him. 
Yes, there was no mistaking the fact. 
Buses with their sides plastered with ad- 
vertisements rolled by; there were the 
familiar streets, shining still under the 
same cold, disheartening drizzle. He 
compared the scene before him with the 
same dreamy radiance of the East, its 
luxuriant beauty; the people of the London 
streets with those of India with their 
tempestuous passion, and simple but lasting 
faith. As he let the curtain fall London 
seemed very far away. 

Turning back into the room, he started; 
a brown hand was parting the portieres — 
in the doorway stood the form of an East 
Indian. He was enveloped in a flowing 
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robe of some silken material, belted in at 
the waist, and upon his head he wore the 
turban of his country. He was very tall 
and of great apparent strength; his dark 
face, strong features, and air of mysticism 
accorded well with the setting in which he 
stood so quietly. 

The Indian remained for a moment with- 
out movement, then slowly advanced. His 
voice when he spoke was low and musi- 
cal. 

" I am sorry to have kept the Sahib wait- 
ing, but I had a religious duty to perform, 
just before this hour, which could not be 
delayed. Will the Sahib be seated?" 

He drew a nargileh towards them, and 

seating himself upon the divan, placed a 

mouthpiece between his lips, motioning 

Arthur to do the same. The stranger's 

manner, even apart from his appearance, 

dress, and stately bearing, was calculated to 

arrest and hold the young baronet's atten- 
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tion. He seemed full of some grave and 
weighty thought, some extraordinary care. 
The light shone full upon him, as a few 
spiral lines of smoke ascended to the ceil- 
ing. The smoke came through the per- 
fumed water in the bowl, fresh and cool as 
a mountain stream. Howard drew it in 
with considerable enjoyment, waiting for 
the Indian to speak, which he did very soon 
in a deep, resonant voice. 

" The Sahib Fitzjames has been unavoid- 
ably detained, and begs that Sir Arthur 
Howard will meet him here to-morrow 
evening at the same hour.'' 

A look of genuine disappointment crossed 
Arthur's face. It did not escape his com- 
panion, from whom, in fact, Arthur felt 
that very little of any consequence could 
escape. 

" The Sahib is disappointed ; he loves his 
friend?" 

"Yes; our friendship is of long standing, 
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and I thought a couple of nights ago that 
I should never see him again." 

The Indian leaned forward, and spoke 
with emphasis : 

" I, too, love him. I met the Sahib Fitz- 
james first in my own country, where he 
rendered me a great service. Our last city 
had been captured, and India, my India, 
resounded with the despairing cry of a con- 
quered nation. To the brave, Oh, Sahib, 
that is sorrow." 

The Indian's form seemed to grow larger 
in the dim light. He continued, leaning 
forward and speaking quietly but impress- 
ively : 

" There was one city which contained the 
ancient lore transmitted to us by our 
fathers ; it was in a temple of this city that 
the Sacred Books were kept. A council 
was held, and it was determined that a 
chosen few should make an attempt at their 
recovery. Happy was the heart of each 
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man as he was chosen. We were to be ad- 
mitted by an English soldier. With silent 
tread we made our way to a postern gate — 
and at the other end of the city we could 
hear the shouts of revelry, the crash of 
military music, and the cries of women — 
our women." 

For an instant the man's face was black 
with fury, and he stopped speaking; then 
he continued with forced calm : 

"The Englishman kept his part of the 
bargain, and we entered in safety, but we 
went to our death. The soldier who took 
our money had betrayed us — ^we had no 
sooner entered the temple than we were 
surrounded by a detachment of English in- 
fantry. We were outnumbered, and almost 
to a man we fell. It was due to the Sahib 
Fitzjames that my life was spared, and that 
I was permitted to return to my people 
bearing with me the Sacred Writings. You 
can well imagine my gratitude, and how I 
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long to return the service he rendered 
me." 

Arthur had heard many a story of this 
bloody war, but the direct recital of this 
man gave a new and vivid aspect to it. 

The Indian leaned forward. "Do you 
feel as I do towards him? Is your friend- 
ship like that? " 

"Yes," said Howard, " I think it is. At 
least — I wouldn't stick at anything to help 
him if he needs me." 

" He is going to put your friendship to 
the test." 

"Well" — ^Arthur looked straight into 
the other's eyes. 

"Well?" echoed his companion. 

" He will not find me wanting." 

" Good." 

Again the spiral lines of smoke ascended 
to the ceiling. The Indian's forehead was 
creased with two great wrinkles, as he 
sat with eyes bent upon the carpet. So 
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might the ancient philosophers of the 
Ganges have looked, when poring over the 
lore of their fathers. After a few moments 
of meditation he raised his eyes and gazed 
long and searchingly into those of the 
young Englishman. 

" There is work to be done, Sahib, besides 
which petty personal considerations are 
nothing. Colonel Fitzjames wishes you to 
act for him in the delivery of certain im- 
portant documents, which mission he is un- 
able to execute because of spies who watch 
him night and day. Someone unknown to 
the enemy, someone in whom we have im- 
plicit confidence, will have to carry his plan 
into execution^ There is much mystery, 
and great danger. At the proper time the 
mystery will be cleared away, but for the 
present he who agrees to help us must work 
in the dark. We give little and ask much." 

The mouthpiece of the nargileh slipped 
from Arthur's fingers ; he began to feel the 
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greatness of the task which he had assumed 
so lightly. The Indian continued: 

" Arrayed against us is a powerful force, 
a force made doubly strong by the subtlety 
of the East. It is a task to which all our 
powers must be given, all our energies bent. 
We must have but one aim, and until that 
is accomplished we sleep not, neither do we 
eat." 

The Oriental looked up, his great dark 
eyes shining with the fire of his purpose. 
Rising, he drew himself to his full height, 
and looked down at Arthur as if to give 
him a chance — if he wished for one — to 
shake off the responsibility he had half 
assumed. 

"This is a man's work," he said wam- 
ingly. " It has brought me away from the 
East, away from my people, with but a few 
books, a lamp, a sword, to remind me of 
the cities of India." His face was set and 
stern, but he spoke kindly enough: "Do 
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not decide hastily — give \xs your answer to- 
morrow evening." 

The subject was not again alluded to, but 
it was in the air; and after a few common- 
places, in spite of his overwhelming interest 
in his new acquaintance, Arthur thought it 
best to take his departure. 
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CHAPTER III 

On the following day, as Howard sat in 
his study chair, his face was expressive of 
conjecture and indecision. Though it was 
late afternoon, he had not quitted the house. 
He had much to think about, old memories 
to dwell upon, and new events to ponder 
over — the day had all but passed before he 
was startled from his reverie. 

The Major stood in the doorway. "Of 
what are you thinking? " he asked. 

Arthur passed his hand across his fore- 
head. 

"Oh, is that you, Major? Come in," he 
said. 

The Major looked at his young friend 
inquisitively, repeating his question. 

" That I will dine with'you at the Savoy." 
That was not what Howard had in mind, 
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and the Major knew it*was not, but the 
Major was a wise veteran of many a cam- 
paign and had learned never to pry into 
other people's business. Nevertheless the 
Major's manner was delightfully expressive 
of disbelief. Howard thought it best to 
avoid a tete-a-tete during which he might 
be questioned. 

Tom Fairfield had always been a source 
of amusement to the Major, and at 
Howard's suggestion they picked him up 
en route. Tom was that most unfortunate 
of beings, a younger son with expensive 
tastes. No one knew the exact source from 
which he obtained his income, no one even 
knew for certain that he had an income. 
His financial affairs were always in process 
of reconstruction, but, unfortunately, the 
process was never completed. However, he 
had many friends ; and on certain occasions 
of dire need he would buttonhole a member 
of the Club; there would be a mysterious 
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transfer of some crisp paper; and so it hap- 
pened that Tom's dues never ran behind. 
Though quite irresponsible, there was still 
something genuine in his make-up, and he 
was universally liked. 

The three men reached the Savoy, and 
seated themselves at a small table in a cor- 
ner of the restaurant 

"What'll you have?*' 

Howard's words sounded sweetly in the 
Major's ears. Tom pushed the wine card 
towards the young baronet, but Howard 
promptly pushed it back, for he was forced 
to admit Tom's superiority in the selection 
of cobwebby wines. Lovingly Tom gazed 
at the card while the others ordered the 
dinner, then held a whispered conversation 
with the waiter ; as a result of which corks 
popped, glasses were filled, and the three 
settled down for an hour of solid comfort. 

" This soup is remarkably good, Arthur, 
my boy, even for the Savoy." The Major 
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almost smacked his approval. ^^What do 
you say, Tom?" 

" I quite agree with you, Major; but you 
see, old fellow, I have never posed as a 
soup expert, my specialty runs in the di- 
rection of wines. You know, Major, that 
my early education " 

The Major laughed. 

"That will do, Tom, about your early 
education. You forget that I knew you 
when you were being wheeled about." 

** My word, you must be oldl " 

The Major looked at Tom sharply, while 
the latter studied the wine card with ill- 
assumed interest. Arthur gazed about ab- 
sently. It was not long before his com- 
panions noticed his preoccupation, ex- 
changed glances, frowned, wondered. At 
last the elder of the two spoke. 

"Arthur, my dear, dear boy, what is on 
your mind?" 

"Nothing, Major; why?" 
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" You seem so silent of late." 

" I am growing older — more settled, and 
all that sort of thing. Isn't it about time? " 

The Major laughed derisively. Tom 
was gazing lovingly into the depths of a 
glass of Chateau Margaux, apparently quite 
unconscious of anything save the ruby 
depths into which he was looking. Howard 
continued : 

" IVe seen a fair amount of what people 
call life, and it has palled upon me. I'm 
bored, and I suppose I show it" 

" Good heavens, there's something wrong 
with your liver 1" cried the Major, looking 
at him with great concern. "Who in 
Heaven's name ever heard of an English- 
man, a born Londoner, a clubman, railing 
at his condition? Why, it's the most agree- 
able life in the world ; all of it. I begin to 
enjoy it with my tub, and feel positively 
benignant at the idea of the morning papers. 

Then one goes to the Club " 
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"Yes, yes, Major, but '* 

"There, my boy, you haven't heard me 
through. At the Club one meets one's 
friends, and after a pleasant hour or two it's 
time for the afternoon calls. The ladies — 
ah, my boy, the ladies must fill a cer- 
tain interval in our lives. Is it not so, 
Tom?" 

Young Fairfield had reached that condi- 
tion where contemplation of the ruby depths 
no longer satisfied him. He emptied his 
glass with a vacuous expression, and it 
would have taken a psychologist to fathom 
what lay behind that vacant countenance. 
Recalled to intelligence by the stern sum- 
mons of his friend, he observed, "Quite 
true. Major, quite true. The women are 
a jolly lot, but I prefer the companionship 
of the wine, you know." 

"Hang the winel" The Major smote 
the table with his palm. "Will your 
thoughts ever rise above material things?" 
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" I beg pardon, Major, I meant no of- 
fence, but the wine in question " 

" There is no wine in question, you idiot." 

"Then it must be that I failed to catch 
the drift of the conversation. Very stupid 
of me, I'm sure." 

The Major turned away angrily — ^Tom 
was impossible. 

"Where did I leave off, Arthur?" He 
was bound to prolong the discourse, and 
Arthur decided to let him continue. The 
young baronet was growing impatient for 
the hour of his interview, and the Major's 
babble would perhaps make the time pass 
more rapidly. 

"You were speaking of the ladies^ 
Major." 

"Ah, yes, the ladies, God bless theml" 
The Major's eyes were reminiscent. " And 
after the ladies comes the brisk walk, which 
is relished by every English gentleman, 
then home for the important ceremony of 
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dressing. The set of one's tie, you know; 
it's a small detail, but important, Arthur, 
important. A clubman must not wear his 
tie like a shopkeeper. My tie has always 
been one of the important considerations of 
my life, next, of course, to the great prob- 
lems which confront every thinking Eng- 
lishman, our Colonial affairs." 

The Major sat enveloped in the haze 
from his cigar, thoughtful himself now, 
ruminating, not addressing himself to any- 
one in particular. Arthur felt it unneces- 
sary to assume even a passing interest in the 
remarks that he let fall from time to time. 
Fairfield, dallying with his wine, seemed 
also in a sort of dream. Gradually they 
were all three veiled in soft drifts of smoke ; 
Arthur could hardly see the faces of his 
friends. He felt as if they were miles away. 

As he sat in idle reverie a tall figure 
loomed up in the doorway. At first he did 
not recognise it, for the East Indian wore 
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the conventional evening dress of the West, 
but in a moment or so he realised with a 
start that this was his strange acquaintance 
of the day before. As he watched him, a 
sudden change swept over the face of the 
Oriental; his features became distorted, and 
the look of hatred which shone from his 
eyes caused Arthur to sit without move- 
ment, and almost without breath. He fol- 
lowed the direction of the other's gaze, and 
when he saw its object, an exclamation of 
surprise escaped him. Tom and the Major 
looked up. 

" Is anything wrong? " The Major half 
rose from his chair, amazed at Howard's 
expression. 

"No — I thought I recognised someone 
whom I have not seen in years, but I was 
mistaken. Come, fill your glasses — I must 
be off in a moment; I've an engagement." 

When Arthur looked again, the East In- 
dian and the man whom he had been gaz- 
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ing at — the man with the short growth of 
black beard — ^whom Colonel Fitzjames was 
so anxious to escape, had quitted the 
restaurant. After that it was out of the 
question for him to sit there any longer. 
He had some difficulty in ridding himself 
of his companions, but at last it was done; 
and it was with a sigh of relief that he 
found himself alone in the Strand, and 
headed for the Indian's quarters. 

It was a dreary evening. A heavy fog 
had settled over the city and each gaslamp, 
as it flickered and burned in the mist, 
seemed fraught with meaning and menace. 
A hansom rolled by, the horse slipping and 
sliding upon the wet pavement; Howard 
could hardly distinguish it through the 
gathering mist. As he turned into Piccadilly 
he heard the dull rumble of the buses at 
the corner, the drivers uttering warning 
cries, and the lanterns making semi-circles 
in the fog. 
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Turning into Half Moon Street he slack- 
ened his pace. He could now hardly see 
ten feet in front of him. Suddenly he 
stopped. Coming in the opposite direction 
was a man wrapped in a long coat, with 
the rain dripping from his hat-brim. 
Avoiding the rays of the lamp, he slipped 
quickly by. It was past belief ! Here again 
was the man for whom his feminine visitor 
had been looking, the man from whom Fitz- 
james was fleeing, the man whom the East 
Indian hated. Who could he be, and what 
connection could he have with the lives of 
these three people? 

The wan look of disappointment which 
had appeared in the woman's face when he 
had declared himself ignorant of this 
mysterious person's identity came back to 
Howard. He recalled his words, " Perhaps 
if he passed this way once, he will pass this 
way again." And he had thrice been 
within hail of him during the last forty- 
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eight hours 1 For the third time this man 
had crossed his path, and for the third time 
he was letting him slip from him, without 
an attempt to help her I He had longed to 
be of assistance — here was his opportunity. 
He paused, undecided — the man's footsteps 
had hardly died away. His progress, of 
necessity, would be slow; perhaps through 
the fog Arthur could overtake him before 
he reached Piccadilly. 

It was already past ten, and the thought 
of his appointment, and the fear of failing 
his friend, made him hesitate. What if she 
were a spy? The lives of these three were 
oddly linked together — ^what their relations 
were he could not judge. At last he de- 
cided on the safe course, and again set off 
in the direction of the Indian's quarters. 

The fog rolled in upon him in dense 
volumes ; he could hardly see a step ahead. 
For the second time he came to a halt; a 
bundle, or what seemed like one, was lying 
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across his path. Stooping, he saw that the 
object huddled so loosely together was a 
man. The poor wretch had rolled upon 
one side. Arthur bent quickly forward, and 
turned him over. An exclamation of horror 
escaped him as he looked into the upturned 
face of Ronald Fitzjames. 
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CHAPTER IV 

" Good God! It can't, it can't be that it 
was all of no use — that IVe lost him after 
all ! " groaned Howard, on one knee beside 
his friend. The irony of it seemed too 
bitter, and he had bent lower to make sure 
if the man huddled there was really Fitz- 
james, when a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. The East Indian stood by his 
side; his face was calm, but there was a 
grief in it deeper than Howard's. 

"Do you understand what has hap- 
pened?" A lump rose in Howard's throat 
as he asked the question. 

The Indian bowed his head. " He must 
have been taken unawares; there are no 
signs of a struggle." 

A red stream was making its way along 
the pavement. Arthur, shuddering, fol- 
lowed it to its source. 
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" He was struck from behind." 

"Yes." 

The Indian dropped to one knee and 
examined the body carefully. As he rose, 
Arthur met his eye. 

"Were you near when it happened?" 

" Yes, I was on my way to my rooms to 
meet our appointment. I heard his cry for 
help, but the fog was so thick I could not 
reach him." 

"What of the man you recognised and 
followed out of the Savoy? " 

The Indian looked at him with surprise. 

"You saw?" 

" Yes." 

"And you know that our poor friend 
feared him. Well, it is a foggy night," con- 
tinued the Oriental, " and fog is a friendly 
canopy for a dastardly crime. He is one of 
the spies set to follow Fitzjames. I fol- 
lowed him, but lost him." 

" How many are there? " queried Arthur. 
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" Three;' 

Arthur took a step towards his com- 
panion. 

"The murderer — ^was it he?*' 

The Indian remained silent. 

" I passed him just now under the gas- 
lamp." Arthur's eyes were riveted upon 
the other's face. Still he did not speak. 

"You will not tell me?" Arthur spoke 
angrily. 

" No." 

"But you know?" 

"Yes," was the short rejoinder. 

"Well, what are you going to do?" 

" Nothing, Sahib." 

Arthur looked at him incredulously. 

" Do I understand you to mean that you 
know the assassin, yet will not hand him 
over to justice?" 

"Sahib" — ^^the Indian looked at him 
proudly — "I am but carrying out the 
orders of our dead friend; you shall read 
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them in his own handwriting. Come, wc 
have already delayed too long, and it is best 
that wc should not be seen here." 

"What, leave him like thisl" Arthur 
was dumfounded. 

"It was his wish," was the quiet re- 
joinder. 

"But your reason?" 

" It was his wish," the Oriental repeated 
emphatically. " Have confidence, for to- 
night at least, in my judgment and in 
his." 

Gently but firmly he led him away. 
Obediently Arthur stumbled along until 
they reached the young baronet's rooms, but 
when they had arrived and the door was 
closed behind them, he sank into a chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 

"Good God I To think that he should 
die like that!" 

The Indian stood by the mantel with 
bowed head and folded arms. Arthur felt 
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the fighting spirit of his ancestors rise 
within him at the thought of that cowardly 
pursuit and murder; the assassin would 
have fared badly at that moment had he 
fallen into the hands of the young English- 
man. Something of this the other must 
have read in his face, for he said mean- 
ingly: 

" To kill, except as a last resort, is always 
unwise, Sahib ; torture is a much more satis- 
factory form of punishment." 

The firelight shone upon the dark face 
of the Indian, whose lips in spite of the 
tranquillity of his voice, were parted in a 
demoniacal smile. Arthur shuddered. 
The Indian resumed his usual calm expres- 
sion, and producing a letter from a packet 
of papers, handed them to his companion. 
Arthur took them reverently, for he real- 
ised that it was a message from the dead. 
He tore open the envelope of the letter, and 
read the following communication : 
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"My Dear Arthur: — ^This letter will reach you 
only in case of my death, which may occur at any 
moment ; but I pray God it will not happen until after 
I reach England. I am on my way home for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing you. I have on my person 
certain papers, which bear upon a great secret, and 
which are of the utmost value to all concerned. Odd 
as it may seem, though I risk my life through their 
possession, it means death to me to be without them. 
The same fate awaits a certain woman, in whose be- 
half I implore you to take up my burden and carry 
out my plan. An East Indian will be the bearer of 
this letter; his name is Mayhal. Have implicit confi- 
dence in him. He is in full possession of all the de- 
tails of this strange affair, part of which it is best 
should remain a mystery to you for the present. My 
only motive for asking this sacrifice on your part is 
the confidence I have in you and your ability. If I 
am asking too much, return the packet to the mes- 
senger and forget the incident. The risk you run is 
your life; your reward the saving of a woman you do 
not know, and the eternal blessing of 

Ronald Fitzjames." 



u 



"When will you give me your answer? " 
Arthur was startled from his reverie by 
the deep voice of the Indian. 
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" Now," he answered firmly, folding the 
letter and looking into the other's face. 

"Think well," continued the Oriental. 
"You have seen to-night to what lengths 
they will go. Think well, for if you take 
up this task you must pursue it to the end." 
An expression which Arthur could not 
analyse flitted across the man's face. 

" There is but one answer to such an ap- 
peal as this," and Arthur replaced the letter 
in its envelope, and quietly put it in his 
pocket. 

With a bend of his stately head, Mayhal 
seated himself at the desk and Arthur 
placed himself opposite. Spreading some 
papers upon the table, the Oriental con- 
tinued : 

" Here is a letter to me from the Sahib 
Fitzjames. It is the last I ever received. I 
wish you to read it, but not now. There is 
one point, however, which I will take up 
to-night It was his wish, and is my judg- 
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menty that an attempt to avenge his death 
will accomplish but two objects, neither of 
which will be of any benefit to our friend, 
nor to the woman in whose interest we are 
now working. First, it would bring to 
justice only a subordinate criminal — the 
real criminal would remain untouched. 
Secondly, we should call the latter's atten- 
tion to ourselves, and our only safeguard is 
that you remain unknown to him. Now 
let me tell you what I can of this strange 
affair. About three months ago Colonel 
Fitzjames came to me for a translation of 
some very important papers which had 
fallen into his hands. I was able to explain 
to him their vital importance to many peo- 
ple, and the absolute necessity of their 
reaching the hands of the Viceroy. Twice 
the Colonel attempted their delivery, each 
time barely escaping with his life. These 
papers are now in your possession, and if 
you agree to make the journey to India, and 
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deliver them yourself to His Excellency, 
on your date of sailing I will acquaint you 
in full with their contents. In the mean- 
time you will take charge of them." 

The Indian rose and laid a hand upon 
the shoulder of the younger man, saying, as 
Arthur placed the packet in his breast, 
" God grant that you may reach India and 
the Viceroy in safety 1" 
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CHAPTER V 

It was almost nine o'clock on the night 
after Colonel Fitzjames' murder, and the 
dense theatre and party-going crowd had 
thinned somewhat in the brilliant restaurant 
district of the West End, when a woman, 
young, dark, and of a distinctly reserved 
and distinguished bearing, descended alone 
from a cab into the full blaze of Leicester 
Square. Dismissing the cab she walked 
into a side street, glancing into the windows 
of each restaurant that she passed. Finally 
she came to a halt in front of an unprepos- 
sessing cafe, hesitated, then entered. She 
was plainly not accustomed to such places. 
Pausing inside the door she glanced about. 
The restaurant was half filled with people. 
With a gesture of impatience she turned 
out of the place and stood for a moment un- 
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decided, looking up at the name, "The 
Carlos," in dingy letters over the entrance. 
It was the cafe he had named, and there 
could be no mistake. 

"Are you waiting for anyone, Ma- 
dame?" 

Quickly she turned. A waiter was stand- 
ing at her side. 

" Yes." 

"Monsieur Sanderson?" 

" Yes." 

"What was the hour for Madame's ap- 
pointment? " 

" Nine." 

" This way, Madame." 

He led her to a side entrance. They 
passed up a flight of stairs and, turning 
down a corridor, the waiter stopped at a 
door upon the right and rapped. 

" Come." 

He opened the door for her, and she 
entered. 
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The room was dimly lighted, and a man, 
very tall and heavily built, who had been 
seated at the table near the window, had 
risen and come forward before she was 
quite sure she had found the person for 
whom she was looking. 

"Ah! Signorina, I see you are punctual." 
He placed a chair for her. " I am sorry 
that circumstances rendered it necessary for 
me to ask the Signorina to meet me in such 
a place. However, since you have done me 
the honour to come, I will not delay. You 
have probably guessed the reason for this 
interview?" 

She assented. 

"We must act quickly," he continued, 
with emphasis; "no time must be lost." 

" There is no mistake about the contents 
of this packet? " The girl whom he called 
the Signorina eyed him narrowly. 

"None;" he had pushed back his chair 

and was studying her intently. Presently 
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he resumed : " I am going to help you, but 
first you must help me." 

"How?" she asked eagerly. 

" I will outline my plan briefly. Is your 
cab waiting? " 

"I dismissed it at the corner." She 
leaned forward, her arms on the table. 

"We must be cautious; we may be 
watched," he explained. " No false moves 
— this is a dangerous undertaking, one that 
requires forethought. Your plan of action 
is as follows: He must be got out of his 
rooms." 

A frown crossed the woman's face. 

"After your visit to his flat the matter 
should be a simple one. Write him a note, 
stating that you have not found me ; call on 
him for help; for advice. Do you catch 
my meaning? He'll be sure to come." 

The man was coarse, but the greatness of 
the undertaking made her temporarily in- 
sensible to his manner. Besides, he was not 
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the first coarse person with whom she had 
been forced to affiliate. She inclined her 
head rather stiffly. 

"Yes, I see. I'm to decoy him, 
while " 

"You do not like my plan?" 

" No." 

"We must not consider the means, 
Signorina, we must think only of the papers. 
I did not wish to drag you into this affair, 
but your presence was imperative. My let- 
ter from India should have told you as 
much." The girl remained silent. He 
eyed her narrowly. " You will not tell me 
who intercepted that letter?" he con- 
tinued. 

" No." She spoke decisively. 

"How did you learn its contents?" 

" I found it quite by accident, and as it 
was addressed to me, I read it." 

"You will not tell me the name of the 

person who tampered with your property? " 
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" No." She tapped the floor impatiently 
with her foot. " Please drop the subject." 

" Suppose I were to tell you who it was? " 

" Suppose you were — " The woman met 
his gaze unflinchingly. 

"His name, then, Signorina, is Mar- 
coni." 

If he expected the woman to betray her- 
self he was disappointed. 

" Have you anything further to tell me?" 
was her calm rejoinder. 

" No." 

"Then let us proceed with the business 
in hand." 

The man was nettled. For a moment the 
silence in the room remained unbroken. 
Only the harsh sound of distant voices could 
be heard, mingled with the clatter of dishes 
downstairs. He leaned across the table, 
and said, almost in a whisper : 

"You are certain of the location of 

Howard's flat?" 
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" Quite." 

He laid his hand upon her arm. 

" Get him out of his rooms, and in twenty- 
four hours the papers shall be in your 
hands." He paused. " Is it agreed?" 

"Yes; but I do not approve of the 
methods ; still — if I must, I must." 

" Now give me his address." 

Rapidly she scribbled upon a card, then 
paused, still holding the card in her hand. 

" Perhaps he would give me these papers, 
I might persuade him. Would it not be a 
better plan?" 

The man's hand tightened on her arm. 
" Do not be misled by his suavity, Signorina. 
Remember, Howard is against us, and he is 
a man that sticks to his purpose." 

" Perhaps you are right," she said re- 
flectively. " Still, the plan is not to my lik- 
ing." 

He bent his great form until his face al- 
most touched hers. Involuntarily she shud- 
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dered. Hers was a harder task than she had 
anticipated. 

" Mine is the better plan, Signorina. He 
might prove troublesome if you showed 
your hand; whereas if you decoy him, the 
road will be clear, and I can easily get the 
papers and then communicate with you." 

"Very well, then." She arose, and 
moved towards the door. Suddenly she 
wheeled and faced him. " If he should re- 
turn unexpectedly, what then?" 

An ugly smile illumined the face of the 
Englishman. 

" I will still leave with the papers." 

"In other words, you won't stop at 
violence?" 

" It's likely I would," he answered ironi- 
cally, "with such interests at stake!" 

She took a step in his direction. 

" His life is a higher price than I care 
to pay, even for the papers. I want that 
distinctly understood." 
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" Oh, it won't come to anything like that ; 
you'll keep him long enough for me to get 
through with my business." 

"But," persisted the woman, "if he 
should return, what then?" 

" No harm shall come to him. Now are 
you satisfied?" 

" Yes." 

"One word more, Signorina, and you 
may go. It must be done to-morrow even- 
ing. Drop him a line at once; and remem- 
ber, every instant yoii detain him is en- 
hancing your chance of getting these 
papers. When you have made the appoint- 
ment, telephone me at this number." He 
handed her a slip of paper. 

** Telephone me the exact hour at which 

you expect him, and keep him as long as 

possible, until twelve at least. Use your 

best woman's art. If we are unsuccessful, 

I am not sure that I can make another at- 
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tempt. It is a dangerous business. Do you 
understand?" 

She inclined her head. 

The man crossed to the window ; save for 
a few cabmen there was no one about. 

"You go first Get your cab at the 
corner." 

She descended the stairs and gained the 
street He watched her until she turned 
into Leicester Square, and a moment later 
he, too, left the restaurant, and walked rap- 
idly in the opposite direction. 



, - ^ »■••• •^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

At eight o'clock on the following even- 
ing Sir Arthur Howard sat at his favourite 
table in the restaurant of the Savoy, gazing 
in a sort of incredulous daze at the woman 
who sat demurely opposite. She had been 
talking gaily enough a minute before, but 
just now she seemed to have completely for- 
gotten his existence ; and he took advantage 
of her preoccupation to study her in silence. 

In answer to her note he had suggested 
that they dine at the Savoy at eight, when 
they would be in time to see the crowd. 
After it had thinned they could linger on 
and talk undisturbed. She had evidently 
been diverted by the scene ; her cheeks were 
slightly flushed, and she seemed to be ex- 
periencing enjoyment and some excitement. 
Arthur glanced at her dress ; it was of the 

most delicate grey satin, simply but beau- 
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tif ully made. His eyes wandered upwards, 
resting for a moment upon her exquisite 
neck and shoulders, which were bare of 
ornament. As she raised her glass to her 
lips, he noted the whiteness of her hands 
and tapering fingers, and observed upon 
her left hand an emerald ring — an antique 
of great beauty. His artistic, as well as his 
fastidious social sense, was satisfied with her 
from the top of her head to the soles of her 
dainty feet. "Miss Seymour," he mused; 
the corners of his mouth twitched in a 
slightly mischievous smile. The Duchess of 
something or other, perhaps, playing some 
obscure game. But why any game at all 
with him? 

" You decide you are a little bit doubtful, 
but not ashamed of me; is that it?" A 
light tone of sarcasm accompanied the 
speech. "No doubt you were a little 
troubled at first for fear I should not ap- 
pear creditably?" 
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" I suppose I have been rude." He 
looked apologetically into her eyes. " But 
r couldn't help staring — and smiling." 

" Rude, but nice." Before he could make 
any answer, she continued: "What a won- 
derful people you are, you English 1" 

" You English 1 " he said with emphasis, 

" I thought " Again he smiled. 

• 

"That I was English, is that what you 
were going to say? " she interrupted. 

He bowed, laughing. "To be perfectly 
frank with you, I did." 

" Yet living abroad for many years might 
account for my slight foreign accent n'est- 
ce pas?'^ 

" Were it only your accent, yes." 

"What do you mean?" She was watch- 
ing him intently. 

"There is a certain contour of counte- 
nance, an expressiveness of gesture, a quick- 
ness of perception, which Englishwomen 
lack — I may add, a precision of language." 
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" If Sir Arthur Howard did not jump so 
quickly at conclusions, he might have as- 
sumed that I was part English, and 
part " She stopped. 

"Part what?" he asked, with a look of 
eager interest. 

" Part — something else," she laughed. 
" Really, this fi^sh is delicious." 

Besides her other charms she was clever, 
but, manlike, he did not like that so well. 

" Now that you have called my attention 
to it, I believe you are part English," he 
remarked, after observing her narrowly. 
" But one has to look very closely to see it, 
because it lies between the eyes and the 
hair, and the eyes and hair distract one's 
attention." 

She inclined her head prettily; then: 

"You really admit that I have an Eng- 
lish look after all ? " Her voice was earnest. 

" Yes, I am quite serious." 

" I am glad. You see," she continued, 
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" I want to look English. I love the Eng- 
lish, and since it has been many years that I 
have lived abroad, I am more familiar 
with other countries than my own." 

The look of pride which accompanied 
the last words made Arthur's heart warm 
towards her. Whatever she was she did 
love the English ; he felt that in this at least 
he was not mistaken. Puzzle as she was, 
with her mixture of absolute unconvention- 
ality and perfect dignity of manner and 
speech, there was no alien's distrust or per- 
fidy in the eyes that regarded him so quietly. 

" There are a great many things which I 
would alter in my countrymen," he de- 
clared. ^'The Latin races are ahead of us 
in many respects. They are so imaginative, 
so childlike in their enthusiasm, so brilliant 
in their genius. You see I am not insular." 

" Yet the tragedy of the Latin races is the 
misuse of the very qualities you have 
named." Her voice faltered, and a shadow 
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for a moment came over her smiling face. 
The musicians were playing — light airs full 
of charm and laughter — but the woman sat 
listlessly with her white hand resting upon 
the table, her eyes wandering from one face 
to another. She was again in a reverie. 

The room was gradually clearing. 
Arthur glanced about. Here sat an embryo 
statesman, here a Jew stockbroker, or a 
young couple from the country, their eyes 
eloquent with a light Arthur thought he 
could understand. Other couples faced 
each other, with the lines which the world 
writes plainly visible upon their faces ; their 
eyes too were eloquent with a light he 
thought he also knew. Above it all rose the 
soft strains of one of Strauss' dreamy 
waltzes. Glances were often thrown in 
their direction, for seldom was a more 
charming couple seen even in the Savoy. 
Her delicate beauty stood out in bold con- 
trast to that of the fair-haired women about 
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her, and to the direct, matter-of-fact, thor- 
oughly British, and thoroughly likable per- 
sonality of her vis'd-vis. 

However coolly Arthur might have 
been pursuing their conversation, his 
blood tingled at last. Was it the mu- 
sic, the wine, or the woman that pos- 
sessed him, or was it a combination of 
all three? A smile played about the cor- 
ners of her mouth, as she returned his 
bafHed look of dumb inquiry. 

"We are forgetting the reason for our 
being here to-night." Her voice was soft 
and caressing. 

"Mayn't we forget it a little longer?" 
he ventured. 

" Don't you think that we have forgotten 
it long enough?" she said, evading his 
glance. " Besides "—she looked signifi- 
cantly at the table next theirs, which was 
still occupied — "we can't very well talk 
here. Can we?" 
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Arthur followed her glance. "No— but 
where shall we go?" 

"I was thinking" — she hesitated; "we 
might walk to my hotel." Her air of gentle 
dignity and candour bewildered him more 
and more. Arthur paid the bill, and they 
left the Savoy. 

"Are you quite sure that you would 
rather walk? " he asked. 

" Quite," she answered. 

Both were preoccupied, and they walked 
for some moments in silence. Before leav- 
ing the restaurant she had slipped a few 
peppermints into her muff, and with the 
gesture of a school-girl she now offered him 
one. He laughed outright, asking teas- 
ingly: " How old are you?" 

" What an impertinent question ! " 

They passed under the greenish glare of 
the lamps at the Tivoli, threading their way 
through the crowd. Once she turned and 
looked up at him, then bowed her head as 
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if in thought Suddenly she stopped, and 
pausing, he saw that she had fallen back to 
talk with a ragged little street urchin. The 
boy stood with one foot upon the curb and 
one in the gutter. In his hand he held the 
butt of a cigarette. 

"Do you want to make an exchange?" 
he heard her say. The boy looked up in 
astonishment. "If you will give me that 
cigarette, I will give you a peppermint." 

The boy grinned. 

" Right, Miss ; there ain't as many pep'- 
mints as cigarettes along the street," he said 
cynically. 

The exchange was made; Arthur saw 
something shine in the lamplight as it fell 
from her hand into the boy's upturned 
palm. 

" Thank ye, Miss." With the coin in his 
pocket and the sweet in his mouth, he 
walked off whistling a popular air. As she 
joined and walked on with Arthur, he 
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smiled down into her face. She flung the 
cigarette-end into the gutter with a little 
gesture of disgust. 

"A very pretty act; now I am going to 
ask you how young you are?" 

" You mean I was silly — that he will eat 
the candy, then find another cigarette?" 

" Yes, my little reformer." 

" I quite agree with you. But perhaps 
it was like most charities — done to please 
myself and ease my conscience." 

" You do not believe in charity, then, even 
though you practise it? " 

They had reached a crossing, and he 
slipped his hand under her arm to guide 
her across. She did not answer until they 
had gained the other side. 

" Charity is a necessity, but it is only half 
of a whole," she said then. 

** What do you mean ? " Each moment he 
found some new phase of the girl's charac- 
ter, which interested as well as surprised 
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him. So she could philosophise on sociology 
as well. 

" I mean," she continued, " that charity 
only alleviates. The other half is the get- 
ting at such cases as that boy, before charity 
becomes a necessity. The theory is perhaps 
older than we are, but it is only in recent 
years that we find it put into practice." 

"Prevention is better than cure, you 
mean." Unconsciously, he slackened his 
pace. 

"Yes." She laughed ironically. "Hadn't 
you heard of it before? It is far removed 
from the sons of May fair." 

" That is rather cruel. Isn't someone else 
jumping at conclusions now?" 

"It was unkind, wasn't it?" she said 
apologetically. 

" Tell me more, but talk to me as an in- 
dividual, not a class," and he laughed good- 
naturedly. 

" Well, then, as an individual, let me tell 
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you how I have always looked upon you 
and your class." 

"My class?" he repeated significantly. 

" Yes, and mine," she answered, flushing. 
"To mc they have always seemed lepers. 
Wherever they go they leave a poisonous 
wake behind them. Their leprosy has a 
contagion which is more dangerous than 
that of the Hawaiian Islanders. The lep- 
rosy of the body is repulsive, the leprosy of 
the mind alluring. That is where the 
danger and the responsibility of Mayfair 
comes in. Their disease is not only fatal 
to themselves, but robs the other class of 
its opportunities. They are the usurpers 
of the earth, and so long as their disease re- 
mains unchecked, so long will we find such 
cases as the boy to whom I spoke just 
now." 

"Aren't you unfair?" he interrupted. 
" Is it altogether the fault of Mayfair? " 

"No, the other class has its disease as 
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well, but it is an easier matter to establish a 
moral school for them. In fact, I know of 
such a one." 

" Indeed — ^where? " 

She looked at him with a twinkle of mer- 
riment " In that country to which the half 
of me that is not English belongs." 

"Will you tell me more of this — what 
shall I call it — ^moral school?" 

Her face had grown serious. "It is 
more an association than a settlement." She 
too had unconsciously slackened her pace. 
"The boys and girls are not made to feel 
the moral part of it — they have a voice in 
its government. It is we — the founders — 
who have a representative in their board of 
directors." 

"We?" he queried. 

" Yes," she answered. " The diseased in- 
dividuals from the land of Mayfair who 
are trying in this way to be made whole, 

and who merely act as advisers, and make 
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good any deficiency which may exist in the 
finances of the institution." 

" And these waifs whom you benefit be- 
long to ?" 

"The class of embryo criminals/' she 
interrupted quickly. " Criminals of neces- 
sity—the poor. Each child is studied as 
an individual; each serves with us an ap- 
prenticeship in the work to which he or she 
is best suited. They are educated and 
amused, and are taught the wholesome 
ways of life." 

"And then?" Arthur had almost forgot- 
ten the woman in the human interest aroused 
in him by her recital. 

"And then," she continued, "they are 
sent forth to earn an honest living, under 
the personal supervision of one of the 
board" 

" With what result, may I ask? " 

"So far, few have gone wrong. The 

two principles which are instilled in them 
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seem to have been well chosen — love and 
ambition." 

" And what of the other end, the May fair 
end? What would my little reformer do 
there?" 

" Ahl there," she sighed, " it is more diffi- 
cult." 

"How about moral and sociological 
lectures?" suggested Arthur. "There are 
plenty of them." 

She shrugged her shoulders. " Lectures 
are almost always transitory in effect To 
reach Mayfair one must be subtle and im- 
aginative." 

"For instance," he interrupted, "one 
might reach them through well-known 
authors, painters, or dramatists, who can 
always get people interested in a cause." 

" Exactly," she said. " That is the only 

way. And even that is so uncertain, and 

it's all so discouraging when one is in 

earnest!" 
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" Do you know," he bent low over her, 
" you arc a very wonderful little woman." 

She laughed, rather unnaturally, he 
thought. 

They had reached her hotel, and turned 
in at the door. As they entered her apart- 
ment he paused and gazed about. He saw 
an ordinary room, such as one sees in the 
more unpretentious family hotels, contain- 
ing nothing distinctive, nothing character- 
istic ; a few books were scattered about, but 
when she disappeared for a moment into an 
adjoining room, and Arthur stepped to the 
table, and one by one picked up the vol- 
umes, he was disappointed, and put them 
down impatiently; they were all in English. 
As she re-entered, a clock upon the mantel 
struck ten; she started. 

"Ten I Surely it must be later than 
ten!" 

"Is that a dismissal?" 

"No, indeed 1 I hope Sir Arthur 
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Howard will do me the honour of remain- 
ing my guest for some time longer! " 

With mock civility she dropped him a 
courtesy. 

" I accept Madame's most courteous in- 
vitation with alacrity. And now in what 
way can I be of service to you? " 

She looked perplexed — " I do not under- 
stand." 

Arthur laughed. "Your business can't 
be of very great importance, if you have al- 
ready forgotten it" 

For a moment she remained silent. Then 
she said coldly : 

"It is of sufficient importance to have 
brought me to London from far away." 
Her cheeks were no longer flushed; they 
had resumed their tint of old ivory; he 
thought her more beautiful now than with 
the bloom that had so pleased him as he 
watched her at the Savoy. 

" As you already know, it is in connection 
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with the man you stopped that night in 
Bolton Street,'' she continued. "It is es- 
sential that I discover his identity and 
whereabouts. Had it not been of the 
utmost importance, I should not have 
sought you out, as I did the other evening, 
and have again done to-night." Her lashes 
fell. "You must think me — I have not 
dared ask myself what you must think." 

" Don't you bother your head about that," 
he interrupted; "and as for the where- 
abouts of this stranger, or who he is, I don't 
think you need worry over that, either. 
Our detective system is fearfully criticised 
in novels, but it's a pretty fair one. If you 
will permit me to use your telephone, I 
will put Scotland Yard on at once." 

He half rose from his chair, but she 
placed a detaining hand upon his arm. 

"No, no. I will not have the police in 
this; surely, if it had been a matter for 
them, I should never have applied to you I 
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And it was my fear that you would misun- 
derstand my wish for secrecy that has made 
mc hesitate to allude to the subject before. 
It is so hard to explain." 

A perceptible change had taken place in 
her; she seemed ill at ease; perhaps she was 
tired. He rose. 

" I am afraid I have bored you too long 
— perhaps " 

" No, no, indeed not. Are you — are you 
interested in photographs? I have trav- 
elled a great deal — I have pictures of all 
the places ; a splendid collection." She was 
nervous and flurried, but she tried to seem 
careless. "Would you care to see them?" 

Arthur rose and followed her to the 
table. She watched him furtively as she 
talked. 

"First, I am going to show you my 

Italian views; they are not the usual thing 

— Florence, Rome, Venice. They are 

lovely — and quite different." 
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She took a portfolio from the drawer and 
opened it. He leaned over her, and as she 
raised her head her hair brushed his cheek. 
Again he was conscious of tingling blood, 
baffled delight in her presence. They 
turned a page, and as their hands acciden- 
tally met, his fingers tightened over hers. 
With difficulty he restrained an impulse to 
take her in his arms. 

" I do not believe you are interested in 
my views at all," she said, as she slowly 
withdrew her hand, and looked quietly into 
his eyes. 

" I beg your pardon." Arthur turned his 
attention to the views. 

They were indeed a beautiful collection, 
and well chosen, but perhaps his nearness 
troubled or confused her, for she was about 
to skip the last page and close the book, 
when he stayed her hand. 

^'Napoli — do not skip Napoli, Signor- 
inal" 
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He had used the Italian with no more 
than a desire to verify an idea that had been 
growing upon him within the last few min- 
utes — an idea that had come with her man- 
ner of showing him the pictures. He had 
not counted upon the effect of his little trap. 
He caught the portfolio just in time to keep 
it from slipping to the floor. 

A clock upon the mantel struck the half- 
hour. Arthur started. 

" I must go." 

"Am I so uninteresting?" She turned 
toward him with a charming smile. " That 
clock is always fast. I never sleep so early, 
and I have such a solitary hour before me I 
I would play and sing for you if I had a 
piano — it is very hard to have to depend 
upon the resources of a family hotel to 
amuse a gentleman 1 " She spoke with her 
unfailing simplicity and gentleness, and 
Arthur smiled, but he was not quite at ease. 
There was something in her manner that 
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puzzled him, something that he did not 
like. Why should she be so anxious to 
keep him? She was not enjoying their con- 
versation ; from time to time she glanced at 
the clock; her uneasiness increased; and 
when she suggested that they review the 
pictures to which they had devoted the last 
half hour, the thought which had linked it- 
self with her the night of the Fitzjames 
tragedy came back to him with terrifying 
significance. He was being detained and 
for reasons other than mere companionship. 
She had been playing a part. The thought 
was repulsive, yet he could no longer es- 
cape it. 

"Miss Seymour " Arthur glanced 

at his watch ; " I must not encroach farther 
upon your time." 

" But you haven't advised me about that 
man — about finding him." 

She clasped and unclasped her hands, 
looking into his face anxiously. He held 
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her gaze, and answered rather sternly, *' I 
am not so sure that you really care to know 
anything about him." 

She looked away, confused. Arthur con- 
tinued : 

" You have been playing with me to gain 
time, I am afraid; I don't know why. But 
I do know that there is some good reason 
for me to hurry home as fast as I can." 

He reached for the door knob; she was 
too quick for him, and stood with her back 
against it Arthur suddenly felt sick and 
dizzy. 

"I deny nothing," she said in a low 
voice ; ** but you shall not leave this room." 

He went up to her, but she clung to the 
knob persistently. 

"Will you step aside, or will you not?" 

Her manner changed, her voice became 
pleading. 

" Listen — ^you must listen. It is true that 
I enticed you here to gain possession of — 
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CHAPTER VII 

Trapped 1 

Arthur kept repeating the word to him- 
self as he strode rapidly in the direction of 
his flats. "What a miserable fool!" he 
muttered — " trapped, and by a girl." 

So this was the way he had kept his 
promise to the dead! It was all clear now. 
Why had he not seen it before? She and 
the unknown were accomplices; she had 
watched, had put him upon Fitzjames' 
track that night when he had come to 
Howard's flat. She had perhaps paid her 
visit to himself to gain his confidence, to 
spy upon him — it was unbearable. 

At the corner he broke into a run; he 
might yet be in time, though he entertained 
little hope. As he reached the flat-build- 
ings, he glanced up at his windows. There 
was a light in the library, though he re- 
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membered distinctly leaving the place in 
darkness. His heart gave a bound — he was 
not too late. Dashing up the stairs, he fitted 
the key to the lock as quietly as possible, 
entered, and almost fell back upon the 
threshold when he beheld the East Indian 
comfortably installed in an easy chair, and 
quietly turning the leaves of a magazine. 

" You ! " Arthur gasped. 

"No other," was the quiet rejoinder. 
"These cigars of yours are excellent," and 
he carefully deposited an ash in a silver 
tray. 

" But " ejaculated the younger man. 

"You expected to find someone else?" 
interrupted his companion. 

" Yes, I thought " Arthur began. 

" You thought that the Englishman had 
entered during your absence, and had ob- 
tained, or was in the act of obtaining, pos- 
session of the papers that I had confided to 
you. This time, my friend, you are saved 
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from a contretemps. If you will cross to 
your desk I think you will find them in- 
tact" 

Arthur rushed to the desk and opened 
the drawer; as his eyes rested upon the 
packet his strength seemed to desert him, 
and he sank into a chair. 

"Did he come?" he half gasped, quite 
overcome by relief. "Do tell me what 
happened." 

"There is not much to tell. Sahib. I 
dropped in quite by accident, and as there 
were certain matters which I wished to dis- 
cuss with you, I decided to await your re- 
turn. The Englishman dropped in, too — 
I do not believe his visit was accidental. 
We had a short conversation, and he de- 
parted quietly. He and I, Sahib, have met 
before." 

The same look of hatred that Arthur had 
seen upon the other^s face that night in the 
Savoy crossed it now. 
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" Sahib," he said vehemently, " you have 
not yet grasped the terrible importance of 
your mission — and the importance to others 
of its failure. You arc walking hand in 
hand with treachery and death — it lurks for 
you at every corner; and yours is not the 
only life at stake. The woman Colonel 
Fitzjames mentioned must be considered; 
remember, you hold her life in your keep- 
ing. Never risk again what you have 
risked to-night." 

He rose, and his gaunt figure towered 
above Arthur, who bent under the weight 
of his self-reproval, and accepted the re- 
buke in silence. After a few moments he 
looked up. 

" IVe been a fool," he said, "but I think 
I have learned my lesson. I was curious 
to hear what she had to say — thought her a 
victim of that man — imagined she might 
give me a clue." 

Mayhal laid his hand upon Arthur's 
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shoulder. " Evidently," he said, " you have 
been decoyed. It was not mere carelessness 
on your part" 

Briefly Arthur related his adventure. 
He told of her visit to his flat, the note 
which had decoyed him to her, the scene 
enacted in her rooms, ending with his sus- 
picions, her confession and his hasty de- 
parture. His companion listened intently, 
now and then questioning him to bring out 
in detail each incident. 

When Arthur had finished the Indian 
frowned. , 

** Sahib " — his brown hands were tightly 
clasped — ** they have very nearly outwitted 
us. We must make all haste to conclude 
this aflfair, for they have not only discov- 
ered your connection with me, but know 
that the papers are in your hands. Hence- 
forth, to evade their watchfulness in Lon- 
don will be impossible." 
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"You mean that we should leave Lon- 
don at once? " queried Arthur. 

" I mean that you should at any rate/' 
corrected Mayhal. 

" I am ready,'* answered Arthur. He 
spoke cheerfully, but he was still depressed. 
Again Mayhal placed his hand aflfection- 
ately upon his shoulder. 

"Think no more about this evening — 
you are not the first man to lose his head 
over a beautiful woman, and forget, for the 
moment, his trust. I believe in you abso- 
lutely, Sir Arthur. If it lay within my 
power to place this task in other hands, I 
would not desire to do so." 

Arthur took his outstretched hand, and 
thanked him confusedly. 

" Now tell me something of this woman's 
appearance," continued Mayhal. " It 
would be well for me to have an accurate 
description of her." 
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"I can give you one. IVe gained that 
at least, from this evening,^ declared 
Arthur, lighting a cigar and settling back 
in his chair. "She is tall and dark; her 
figure is slender and graceful, well rounded, 
but still the figure of a girl. She is beauti- 
ful, with a wonderful personality. Even 
you would doubt the facts of my story if 
she were to come into the room at this mo- 
ment, to confront me with a denial of them. 
She inspires one with confidence, and has a 
faculty of enlisting one's sympathies and 
making one credit her sincerity. Her ac- 
cent is slightly foreign." 

"You did not tell me that before," in- 
terrupted his companion quickly. 

" I must have forgotten. Yes, her accent 
is decidedly foreign, as, indeed, her whole 
appearance is ; yet there is something Eng- 
lish about her — I don't know what. She 
says she is partly English." 

At first Mayhal had only shown a casual 
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interest, and had listened as if merely jot- 
ting down Arthur's words in his memory 
for future reference, but as the latter had 
proceeded his interest grew. 

" You say," mused the Indian, " that she 
has somehow an appearance of good faith 
— that it was hard for you to believe that 
she was — what shall I say? An adven- 
turess?" 

"Exactly; she didn't seem that sort at 
all ; she appeared to me a girl of very high 
education and breeding." 

" Seymour? " murmured the Indian. 

"Yes, Seymour." 

"You observed her very closely, no 
doubt? " His guest looked at him thought- 
fully. 

"Yes, I did." Arthur smiled. 

"Have you any idea as to her nation- 
ality — the half that is not English, I 
mean?" 

"A very good one; in fact, I think I 
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trapped her into disclosing it. It was when 
we were looking over a collection of views, 
while she was trying to keep me there. She 
was passing a beautiful picture of Naples, 
and I turned to her quite naturally and 
said, ^Napoli — do not skip Napoli/ Signor- 
ina/ " 

"Well?" The Indian rose, suddenly 
much impressed. 

" Well, the result was that she nearly up- 
set the portfolio. I say," Arthur rose also, 
looking at him, "this means something to 
you, more than you had thought, more than 
I know. What is it?" 

"Would you recognise a picture of her 
were you to see one?" asked Mayhal, who 
seemed greatly excited. Arthur's own 
pulse began to beat more rapidly, as he 
replied : 

" Certainly. Hers is a face one couldn't 
readily forget. I could sketch it — but I 
couldn't do her justice." 
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" Sketch it, then." The Indian's voice 
was tense. 

"Are you serious?" Arthur looked at 
him wonderingly. 

" Quite." 

He seated himself at his desk, picked up 
a pencil, and gradually became absorbed in 
his drawing. When he had finished it and 
held it up to the light he had forgotten the 
other's presence entirely. 

As far as catching a likeness goes, 
Arthur was an artist, when he gave him- 
self the trouble to work at it; and now he 
had worked carefully. Again this woman's 
personality had overmastered him. It was 
a perfect reproduction of her — he had even 
caught the outline of her exquisite 
shoulders; he was looking at it regretfully 
when a hand placed unsteadily upon his 
shoulder brought him back to Bolton Street 
and reality. 

"Do you know whom you have 
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sketched?" asked the Indian rather tremu- 
lously. 

"Why, yes," Arthur laughed, "the girl 
who decoyed me this evening so that her 
accomplice could steal those papers." 

"The woman whose likeness you have 
just drawn upon that sheet of paper, Sahib," 
answered Mayhal quietly, "is the woman 
in whose interest and behalf we are now 
risking our lives." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Upon one of the side streets of White- 
chapel, among the lodging-houses, if such 
a name can be applied to those tumble-down 
structures, stands a miserable building 
whose condition of decay and dirt distin- 
guishes it even from its sordid neighbours. 
A seething mass of poverty-stricken human- 
ity inhabits it, and its denizens as they peer 
at one from its wretched doorways and win- 
dows, show faces from which happiness is 
entirely obliterated. Even its children 
have the hunted look of unfed, unkempt 
animals, who have a lair, a den, even a ref- 
uge there, but not a home. 

On this particular afternoon the sun, a 
splendid ball of red fire, was setting glori- 
ously to the admiration of the dwellers in 
happier streets; but in the East End they 
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only felt the approach of night by a dark- 
ening of the dull grey sky. When twilight 
had quite closed in, and the street was more 
or less deserted, there suddenly appeared in 
front of this lodging-house a man, en- 
veloped in a long coat, and with his hat 
pulled well over his eyes. Pausing, he 
glanced about, then ducked into the door- 
way and mounted the rickety stairs to the 
second story. Arrived there, he fitted a key 
to a door upon the right, shook it open, and 
entered, closing it behind him. He crossed 
to the window and peered out; reassured, he 
fastened the blinds. An oil lamp stood 
upon a table in the centre of the room; he 
struck a match and lighted it. 

It was the stranger — the man whom 
Arthur Howard had seen so often and so 
oddly in the last few days — a man of coarse 
features and savage expression. Seating 
himself at the table, he unlocked a drawer 

and drew forth a letter, which he spread 
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out before him, and scanned with a critical 
eye. He sat immersed in this study for 
some time, but at length, raising his head 
as if some sudden noise had attracted his 
attention, he folded the letter slowly, still 
listening. 

" Someone stirring below," he said to 
himself, placing the letter back in the 
drawer. " And there's the other one now — 
I heard him go in. They're both there. 
I'll go down." He locked the drawer, ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and went softly down 
stairs. After listening for a few moments 
at the door of the room below his, he pushed 
it open and went in. The room was similar 
to the one he had quitted. A few strips of 
rag carpet were thrown about the floor, and 
upon a cot in one corner were piled a few 
pots and pans and a broken china dish. A 
smell of cooking permeated the air. Two 
men stood by the window; one was evi- 
dently an Italian, the other an East Indian, 
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dressed in the garb of his country. Upon 
his weazened face and on that of his com- 
panion was stamped the expression, half- 
stupid, half-desperate, which hunger and 
necessity write upon human countenances. 
Both men turned as the newcomer entered, 
and all three, after exchanging somewhat 
surly greetings, seated themselves at the 
table. 

Reaching inside his coat the Englishman 
drew forth a bag tied with a drawstring. 
He emptied its contents upon the table. As 
he did so the men leaned quickly forward. 

" Hands offl " he exclaimed, and roughly 
struck the Italian in the face. With an 
oath the man rose to his feet, then, as he 
measured the other's great height and 
strength, with an ugly snarl he sank back 
into his chair again. 

"You can't afford a quarrel with me," 

continued the Englishman coolly, " so don't 

provoke one. Here is the gold," he touched 
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it significantly, " and you will get three 
times this amount if you succeed. There is 
hard work to be done, and I must have two 
men to do it; men, you understand, who 
will not hesitate at anything. Well, what 
are you waiting for? Why don't you 
speak? You want the money, don't you?" 

For the moment the others had been too 
engrossed with the glitter of the gold to 
think of anything else. It was the East In- 
dian who first regained his composure. 

" I speak for my friend and myself. We 
have decided to accept your proposal." 

"Goodl" The Englishman laughed sar- 
donically. " And take your hands off that 
gold until we understand each other 
clearly." 

The Italian obeyed reluctantly. The 

Englishman continued : " I want you to 

find and place in my hands this packet of 

papers. Upon the delivery of it you each 

receive a stack of gold equal to this. The 
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papers are in the hands of Sir Arthur 
Howard;" he paused, and a smile played 
about the corners of his mouth. "I can 
give you a description of him. He is tall 
and smooth-shaven, with a clear grey eye 
and a self-possessed manner; as shrewd as 
they come, so look out- He is what you call 
a swell, but don't let that mislead you ; if I 
am not mistaken he has any amount of 
pluck. His rooms are No. — Bolton 
Street." He wrote the address on a bit of 
paper and handed it to them, continuing: 
" The packet is there safe and sound, under 
lock and key. Wait for your chance, and 
at the right time get into his rooms, and 
don't leave them without it; do you under- 
stand? Do not leave them without the 
packet." 

He brought his fist down upon the table. 

" It will be wrapped in a piece of brown 

paper, like thin silk." Here he turned 

toward the Indian. "You will recognise 
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the wrapping — it is used in the East, and 
even if the outer covering has been changed, 
the inner packet will not have been dis- 
turbed. You can't mistake it — it'll smell of 
the bazaars." 

"And now, give us the gold." The 
Italian leaned forward. 

"Just a moment, my young friend, just 
a moment Is it agreed?" He looked 
from one to the other. 

"Yes." Again the Italian leaned for- 
ward. 

The Englishman pushed the money to- 
wards them, and they pounced upon it like 
vultures, counting and recounting each his 
share. The Englishman stroked his beard 
as he watched them, and congratulated him- 
self upon the selection of his allies. If this 
stack of gold meant so much to them, they 
would not be averse to another twice its 
size. A contemptuous smile rested for a 

moment upon his lips : here was one of the 
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comedies of life to which he was so often 
a spectator, and which always interested 
him. He rose and stood towering above 
them in silence, then rapped the table, and 
smiled to see their startled clutch at the 
money as they looked up. 

"In three days I shall expect to hear 
from you.'* 

" Three days is too short a time," was the 
Italian's sulky rejoinder. 

" But it is my time." The Englishman 
took a step in his direction. "Work comes 
before any of the things youVe got in your 
mind to do, now youVe money. And re- 
member one thing — I never for an instant 
lose sight of the men I hire. Do I make 
myself clear? " 

A grunt was the only answer he received, 
but he knew his power, and was satisfied. 

" Until Friday, then;" he turned to leave 

the room. 

As he did so he faced the window* Sud- 
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denly he turned white, and fell back, feel- 
ing with his hand for the table. The others 
sprang to their feet and glanced quickly in 
the direction in which he was staring. 

"What is it, Sahib?" 

" Did you see nothing? " The English- 
man spoke with difficulty. 

" Nothing, Sahib." 

The Englishman sank into a chair and 
wiped his face with his handkerchief. 

" I would have sworn that I saw some- 
one whom I have not seen in years. It must 
have been my imagination." 

The other two shared in his discomfiture. 

They knew the Englishman was no coward, 

and that it must have been a very terrible 

vision that had so strongly affected him. 

He rallied, however, in a few moments, 

and buttoning his coat tightly about him, 

and shaking his huge shoulders, as if to 

fling off the effect of what he had seen or 

imagined, left the room without a word. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Arthur sat in the reading-room of his 
club, waiting for the hour of his appoint- 
ment with Mayhal. The time seemed in- 
terminable, and after a hopeless glance at 
the clock he again turned his attention to 
the drawing before him. The little street 
Arab whom they had met with on the 
famous night of his dinner with the mys- 
terious young woman had made an impres- 
sion upon him, and he had amused himself 
by sketching him in pencil. He had caught 
the lad's expression — the young face, 
pinched and drawn, the determined mouth, 
the restless, tired eyes. The boy stood with 
one foot in the gutter, the other upon the 
curb. He was gazing above and beyond 
the crowd, where a dream picture was 
dimly outlined in the grim London sky. 
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The face in the clouds was a reproduction 
of that of the street urchin, but the tired 
lines had been smoothed away by the pencil 
of the artist, the thin and hollow cheeks 
filled out, and luxuriant, soft brown hair 
replaced the closely cropped head. Behind 
the boy yawned prison walls. 

Arthur sat with poised pencil. 

" The child of the proletariat? " asked a 
careless voice. 

Turning, Arthur saw the smiling face of 
George Askew, who had been a classmate 
of his at Oxford. In recent years they had 
seen very little of each other, for the former 
had drifted into the life of a clubman, 
while George had become the editor of one 
of the most noted socialistic magazines of 
the day. 

"George, my dear fellow, this is a sur- 
prise!" cried Arthur. 

"And so is this." Askew examined the 
sketch critically. 
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" This looks like treason to your cause." 

" Or an awakening," laughed Arthur. 

** Humph!" grunted the editor, as he 
walked to the window to get a better light 
on the sketch. 

"Shall I explain the study?" asked the 
other, half earnestly. 

" The be?t of it is that you don't have to. 
I wonder if it would strike 'em; Mayfair, 
I mean. They're an odd lot," he mused — 
"quick to feel the horrors of the French 
Revolution, yet blind to its causes — that's 
their sort. And it was the Mayfair of that 
day that caused those horrors! They did 
not see the hardships of the men, the de- 
formity of the children, the hungry babe at 
the starving mother's breast; and Mayfair 
never notices a boy like this. You've said 
a lot in this sketch, old boy ; I'll have to put 
your name up at our Socialists' Club." 

" I am afraid it would be blackballed, 
my dear chap," said Arthur, as he glanced 
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at his watch. " Sorry, but I'm due for an 
appointment. If you are going to your 
rooms I'll drop you on my way." 
" Very good ; we can talk in the cab." 
At ten minutes after eleven Arthur pre- 
sented himself at the East Indian's rooms. 
He was very eager for some sort of en- 
lightenment. All night he had racked his 
brain in a vain attempt to clear up the 
mystery surrounding this woman, but no 
solution had presented itself. Her very life 
depended upon the safeguarding of these 
papers, and yet he had discovered her in a 
plot by which the unknown man whom 
they all feared was to gain possession of 
them. What could be her motive, and the 
link between them? 

Now, as upon his first visit, Mayhal was 
nowhere to be seen, and the same subdued 
quiet pervaded the place as on his first visit 
there. The gulf of nationality, of tem- 
perament, of religion, lay between this man 
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and himself, yet out of that gulf a great 
friendship had sprung — the threads of a 
great mystery bound them together. Meas- 
ured by vital events, years and diflference of 
race count for nothing. 

Suddenly Mayhal entered and stood be- 
fore him. There were deep circles beneath 
his eyes, and he looked older by many years. 

" Mayhal ! " cried Arthur. " How tired 
you look ! " 

"I have slept little and thought much, 
Sahib." 

"I am afraid," Arthur began, "that I 

can be of little help in straightening out 

this tangle, as I, myself, am so much in the 

dark." There was a note of reproach in his 

voice. He had accepted the task with an 

understanding that he should work blindly, 

but it seemed hardly fair. He felt that his 

usefulness was being curtailed; that some 

idea, if only a bare suggestion, should be 

given him, so that he might be permitted at 

a crisis to use his own discretion. Some- 
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thing of this Mayhal read in the face of the 
young Englishman, and his sense of justice 
responded to it. 

" Sahib, it is for the good of the cause 
that this very difficult condition has been 
enforced. The Sahib Fitzjames is dead, 
and unless the need be pressing, I feel in 
honour bound to adhere to our agreement. 
Though difficult for you, there is in such a 
decision much wisdom, for it safeguards 
the interests in which we are working. In 
case you were to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, it would protect us against a pos- 
sible — an unconscious — betrayal on your 
part Arrayed against us, as I told you, is 
the subtlety of the East. In my country 
they not only torture those whose confess\on 
they cannot buy — they draw forth their 
knowledge by magic against which no 
Saxon could struggle. My silence. Sahib, 
may be a lack of judgment, but believe me 
it is not a lack of confidence." 

For some moments the Indian sat with 
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bowed head. He had the appearance of a 
king mourning over the loss of his people. 
Arthur was more than ever impressed by 
the greatness of the task he had undertaken. 
Here was a man into whose soul the iron 
had entered. The Oriental looked up. 

" I have never seen this girl, Sahib, and 
know her only through a photograph, and 
the little that Colonel Fitzjames could tell 
me of her. But so much does her safety 
mean to me that I have made an exile of. 
myself to ensure it. My hair shall grow 
grey, my form shrunken with age, before I 
return vanquished. I carry with me not 
only her safety, but a sacred trust from my 
own countrymen, a religious duty, the exe- 
cution of which rests upon my shoulders 
alone." 

The Indian straightened his tall form 
and compressed his lips. 

"This is a time for action, not words; 

but I realise that an explanation of the girl's 
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presence in London is due you. The Sahib 
Fitzjames wrote her from India requesting 
that she meet him here. He realised that 
his days were numbered, and wished to 
warn her and to deliver the papers into 
your hands at the same time. She was to 
communicate with him on her arrival, but 
such a communication he never received. 
When we do find her, we discover that 
she is in a plot against those who are work- 
ing in her interest. That is the incredible 
part of it! By what machination " 

"Did she know Colonel Fitzjames by 
sight? " interposed Arthur. 

" No.'' 

"In that case isn't it possible that the 
stranger — that bearded rascal — had repre- 
sented himself to her as the writer of the 
letter?" 

"I believe you are on the right track, 
Sahib," Mayhal spoke excitedly; "mention 
of these papers was made in the Colonel's 
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letter. The ruffian is shrewd; he might 
have guessed as much, played upon her 
sympathies and enlisted her aid." 

Arthur watched him thoughtfully, then 
rose, saying, " I think it best that we seek 
her out at once. The unknown Englishman 
has failed to procure the papers, and knows 
that we are on her track. He will attempt 
to do away with her without further delay." 
" Sahib, you have spoken wisely. Come." 
They quitted the building, and called a 
hansom. Not a word was exchanged be- 
tween them during the drive. In twenty 
minutes they reached her hotel, and sprang 
out upon the curb animated by a sudden 
overwhelming conviction of the need for 
immediate action. 
"You are sure of the place. Sahib?" 
Arthur nodded, and closely followed by 
the Indian, made his way to the clerk's 
desk. The register lay open before them, 
and Arthur's finger soon rested upon the 
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name "Seymour," in a woman's delicate 
handwriting. He tapped the desk impa- 
tiently; the clerk glanced up, then came for- 
ward. 

" I wish to see Miss Seymour on a matter 
of importance," said the young English- 
man. 

The clerk took his card, glanced at it, 
and with a bow he crossed to a file cabinet. 
It seemed an age before he spoke. 

" Very sorry, sir, but Miss Seymour left 
the hotel early this morning." 

" At what hour is she most likely to re- 
turn?" 

" I am sorry, sir, but she will not be back 
at all ; she has given up her rooms." 

"What address did she leave? " 

" None, Sir Arthur ; very sorry, sir." 
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CHAPTER X 

Since the year eight hundred and ten, 
when Venice was founded, and its marshy 
islets were first thought worthy of being 
converted into the pavements of a city, its 
waterways into canals, romance has clung 
about it like a charm. To the real lover of 
Venice and Venetian history, there is more 
in the remains of its glory than in the glory 
itself. Here, as nowhere else, can one's 
fancy run rampant, losing itself in the in- 
toxication of dreams. One forgets by night 
the ruined splendours visible by day, and 
as one floats softly upon its quiet waters, 
one feels the old Venice about one, with 
its diversified types of fagades, and columns, 
its Byzantine characteristics and independ- 
ence of style, its method of borrowing the 
best from each country, and its original 
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combinations of these different effects. 
What glamour there is in its tiny arched 
bridges, and in its churches, in the Doge's 
Palace, and St. Mark's, looming up as the 
central figure, an edifice risen from the 
ancient ruins of Venice itself 1 There is a 
charm about its people, with their love of 
art, and their literature and learning, 
handed down by the Universities where 
taught the banished men of science and let- 
ters from ancient Greece. These thoughts 
stir the best and the worst in those who 
come under its dominion, inspiring them to 
live their life; whether for good or evil to 
live it, fraught as it may be with fears, 
doubts, loves, sorrows, and joys, but ever 
imbued as it will be with the spirit of the 
powerful majestic truth of existence. 

Something of all this was in the mind of 
a slender young woman, who, late one after- 
noon, entered a gondola from the steps near 

the railway station, and sank back upon the 
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soft cushioned seat of the little cabin. 
Soundlessly the oar dipped into the dark 
waters, and smoothly, with that swaying 
motion so characteristic of these little Vene- 
tian barks, the gondola moved away from 
the quay and glided toward the centre of 
the Grand Canal. 

Lees loved this city upon the northwest- 
ern shores of the Adriatic; she loved its 
nights, when, unattended, she would step 
into the waiting gondola, and unobserved, 
steal with the faithful Guido, her gondolier, 
out into the restful night. Usually they 
would drift from waterway to waterway, 
then again they would skirt along the Grand 
Canal, with its brilliantly lighted palaces 
and sharp, clear cries of boatmen. Now 
and then they would follow the strolling 
singers, whose gondolas were bedecked 
with vari-coloured lanterns. Once in a 
long while they would float out as far as 

the Logi, where she would forsake the craft 
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for the stretch of shore, and sitting upon 
the sand, gaze far out to sea. To her 
Venice had always been emblematic of the 
brilliant epoch of Lepanto. At night, when 
the crumbling stones and ruined splendours 
were no longer visible, the illusion was 
complete. Unlike the French, love was not 
with the Venetians an art fantastic and al- 
luring; it was nature; and if shades of sen- 
sualism crept in, it was with the intoxica- 
tion of the soul, rather than of the body. 

To-night she felt her surroundings more 
keenly than she had ever done. From Eng- 
land to the borderland of the East she had 
journeyed, and though she was weary and 
fatigued, for the moment all that was for- 
gotten. The tones of a passionate love-song 
came to her from a distant gondola. Clos- 
ing her eyes, she listened. Little thrills of 
something akin to love ran through her; 
she was alone in the night, and she gave 
herself up to the passionate intensity of the 
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song. In her life there had been but one 
love ; it had stood alone, serene and beauti- 
ful ; the love of her dead mother. Now, in 
the full growth of her womanhood, another 
voice was calling to her, another face 
shaped itself in the clouds above — it was 
the face of a young Englishman, and when 
she had last seen it, it had been dark with 
anger. Quickly she put it from her. 

They had drifted into a narrow water- 
way; the voice of the singer grew fainter 
and fainter; then came the last bars, and 
silence — the silence of a night in Venice. 
The gondola scraped the side of a landing, 
and stood rocking by the stone steps. 
Alighting, she entered the Palazzo del 
Marconi, her father's house. The Signor 
was within — she could hear his voice raised 
in talk and laughter with some boisterous 
companions. The girfs heart sank. De- 
spite her rapid flight home from London 

he was there before her! 
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For an instant her courage almost de- 
serted her. What should she say, how ex- 
plain her absence? She must have time to 
think. She turned in the direction of the 
stairs, and had hardly placed her foot upon 
the first step, when she heard his voice call- 
ing: 

" Lees 1 " 

She turned. In the doorway there ap- 
peared the lean, round-shouldered form of 
the Signor. 

" So, you would have slipped off to your 
room without seeing me ! " He swaggered 
forward. " Where have you been these past 
few weeks?" 

She remained silent. 

"Where have you been, I say?" 

His eyes flashed angrily. There was 

more of disgust than fear in her beautiful 

face. Stepping forward, he grasped her 

arm. She retreated a little, saying quietly: 

" I warn you, Signor." 
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There was no mistaking the look she cast 
at him. It contained no terror. He eyed 
her narrowly; something had made her 
brave. What was it? His fingers relaxed, 
and his hand dropped to his side, but there 
was an ugly gleam in his small, grey eyes — 
a sinister expression about the drooping 
mouth. 

" So you persist in calling me Signor? " 

"Do you wish anything more of me?" 
was the quiet rejoinder. 

Marconi bit his lips. "Yes, I wish to 
know where you have been, and what you 
have been doing? A young girl cannot ab- 
sent herself from her home without ex- 
planation. I have been much distressed." 
Her eyes met his unflinchingly, but she 
knew the Signor, and in spite of her brave 
tale of a moment ago, feared him. 

" I have been away on business — impor- 
tant private aflfairs of my own," she said 

calmly. 
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Again he eyed her narrowly. " You shall 
regret this." And with an oath he stumbled 
back to his companions. 

Lees ascended the stairs wearily, and en- 
tered her room, where a bright-eyed little 
Italian girl welcomed her. When the maid 
had been dismissed, and she was alone, 
alone in the only home she had ever known, 
she broke down completely. She was after 
all young, and she was suffering; only the 
old and hardened could have remained un- 
moved by such a home-coming. Surely the 
same blood which ran through the veins of 
Signor Marconi did not, could not, flow 
through hers, if she felt for him a repulsion 
so terrible. She seated herself far back in 
the shadow, and tried to think. 

Out of the chaos of her thoughts began to 

come something like certainty. One by one 

the events of the past month rushed in upon 

her — her accidental discovery of the letter 

written to her by Colonel Fitzjames, beg- 
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ging her to come to meet him in London 
for grave and pressing reasons, which the 
Signor had intercepted, his sudden depar- 
ture, as she surmised, for London, in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the letter, her 
pursuit, and her arrival, friendless and 
unknown. She tried to remember the exact 
words of the stranger — the bearded Eng- 
lishman whom she had met at the trysting- 
place mentioned in the letter. She had 
gone in deadly fear of Marconi, but her 
anxiety to keep the appointment had over- 
come her trepidation. She had found him, 
had told him everything; and he had told 
her nothing. 

She had hoped that these papers con- 
tained the secret which her mother would 
have imparted to her in her last hour. She 
remembered how the Signor had interfered 
between them, and how the poor Signora 
struggled for speech until she expired. 
The brutality of that death-scene had 
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haunted her for years afterwards; it was 
then that she had first learned to hate the 
man whom now she could never call 
" father." Time and time again she had 
tried to coax the secret from him, but, 
drunk or sober, upon this one point he had 
always remained silent. Never once had 
she faltered in her purpose. The secret 
was hers, and she meant to have it. Then 
had come the letter. Even that he had in- 
tercepted, but she was sure that Providence 
had meant her at last to find it, and that in 
going to London she was obeying her 
mother's wish. And in London she had 
learned nothing, except that the only man 
whose face she had ever liked and trusted 
was to be feared and tricked by her. 

With a shudder she remembered her 
flight home in the hope of reaching Venice 
before the Signor. She had tried to com- 
municate with the bearded man,, at the ad- 
dress he had given, but had failed. She 
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had, however, left him her address; and 
npw there was nothing to do but wait. 

A gondola was passing beneath the win- 
dow. Catching the mention of her name, 
she leaned out and listened. It was a man's 
voice. 

"Yes, that is the Palazzo Marconi; the 
Signor is one of the most influential men 
in Venice — and the most unpopular; and 
his daughter, the poor Signorina, is the most 
loved and pitied of her sex." 

The voice and the gondola were swal- 
lowed up in the night. For a long time 
Lees stood gazing out over the dark water. 
The voice which she had heard was Eng- 
lish. With a little sigh she turned back 
into the room. Was her womanhood to be 
spent in the same surroundings as her girl- 
hood, in gazing over these dark waters and 
listening to the love songs of the Venetians 
as they floated by, with the Signor always 
below stairs? 
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There was another terror to be reckoned 
with — one which she had not yet taken 
sufficiently into consideration. She could 
hear the noisy guests below stairs, their 
laughter echoed and re-echoed throughout 
the house, the Signor's voice the loudest of 
them all. Then came another voice, that of 
a younger man ; she knew it well. With a 
shudder she crossed to the mantel upon 
which stood her mother's photograph. She 
gazed at it long and earnestly. Why had 
this wonderful woman, with her glorious 
dark eyes, married the Signor? Catching 
a glimpse of herself in the mirror, she went 
closer and scrutinised every line, every fea- 
ture in her own face. It was like her 
mother's, but no resemblance to the Signor 
was visible. She sank into a chair and 
buried her face in her hands. 

Downstairs the merrymaking continued. 
The Signor was entertaining his friends, 
and it would be late before they went. Sud- 
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denly she started. A halting step sounded 
upon the stairs; it was the Signor's. He 
would soon reach his landing — would he 
continue on to his room? But no ; the steps 
came nearer and halted^ and a knock 
sounded upon her door. 

"Who is there?" 

"It is I, your father." His voice was 
unsteady. 

" It is very late." 

"Open, girl; do not keep me waiting." 

Lees opened the door. Outside stood the 
lean and shrunken form of the Signor. He 
entered. His face was flushed, and he 
swayed unsteadily. 

" So, my dutiful daughter, you will not 
tell me where you have been?" 

" No." She was very pale. 

Marconi eyed her suspiciously. Could 
she have followed him to London? No, 
that was impossible. She would not have 
dared. 
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He leaned heavily against the door. 

"Enrico was here to-night. Why did 
you not come down ? " 

" I heard him, Signor, that is why," 

" Remember, girl, you are to be below 
stairs when Enrico calls — ^you know what 
my plans are." 

"Signor, I have already told you that 
I cannot marry this man. I do not love 
him." 

"Love! Bah! What do I care for the 
fancies of silly women? He is rich and I 
will brook no interference. Do you under- 
stand?" 

"I cannot, Signor. At least spare me 
that degradation." 

" Who is master here — answer me that — 
you or I? I say that you shall marry 
Enrico Pastello. He is handsome and rich, 
and he loves you. You will have a palazzo 
of your own." 

For a long time she did not answer, but 
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gazed, as if for help, towards her mother's 
picture. 

"Well?" The Signor's voice was hard. 

"You must give me time, Signor." 

" Ahl that is better. But remember you 
are my child — do you understand? my 
child; and you shall obey." With a snarl 
he left the room. 

''Diot What a fate I " Lees sank into a 
chair. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Early the next morning Maria threw 
the lattice open, and flooded the room with 
sunshine. Lees dressed rapidly, for she 
longed to escape from the palazzoy and 
Guido was to meet her at the landing in 
half an hour. She could hear the cries of 
the boatmen, and longed to be amongst 
them. Crossing to the window she leaned 
out. The sunlight danced upon the rip- 
pling waters, and as the breeze fanned her 
cheek she fancied that it bade her take cour- 
age. 

She went at last lightly down and out 
upon the water-washed steps ; another mo- 
ment and she was in the gondola. 

They were passing beneath a low arched 
bridge spanning one of the narrower and 
more deserted waterways, when she spoke : 

" Guido." 

" Si, Signorina. " 
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" Not so swiftly." 

The gondola slackened its speed. It 
seemed almost as if they were float- 
ing with the current, so silently did the 
rower dip his oar into the still waters. 

"Draw near, Guido; no, nearer still; I 
would speak with you." 

He rested upon his oar. His great head 
and shoulders were bent towards her. She 
folded her arms upon the back of the seat, 
and rested her chin upon her hands. For 
some moments she looked into the old man's 
eyes in silence. They were gliding be- 
tween rows of ancient houses, whose monu- 
mental fagades towered far above them. 

"Is the little Signorina in trouble?" 
Guido had been quick to perceive the look 
of distress upon his mistress's face. 

"Yes, my faithful Guido, the little 
Signorina is in great trouble." 

" You have but to command me," he said 
earnestly. 
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Her eyes met those of the rower. " The 
Signor wishes me to form an alliance with 
the house of Pastello. You, Guido, are a 
man; you go about in the world, and know 
even better than I what it would mean to 
be united to Enrico Pastello. I would 
sooner lie at the bottom of the canal, or 
have you thrust that knife here, above my 
heart, so strongly do I feel the terrors of 
such a marriage." 

"Go on, Signorina." Guido's eyes 
flamed as he bent towards his beloved mis- 
tress. 

"You will help me, Guido, if the time 
ever comes when I must call upon you?" 

"To my death — or theirs, Signorina." 

Lees took the great bronzed hand of the 
rower between her own and pressed it. 
Then, sinking back among the cushions, she 
lapsed into silence. Her mood had changed 
and lightened; Guido's words had given 
her a sense of security. 
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Thick clouds, dark and light by turn, 
chased themselves across the blue of the 
heavens, and the wind stirred restlessly, as 
if but just awakened, refreshed from its 
slumber. They had entered the poorer sec- 
tion of the city. Guido swung the boat 
alongside a landing, and assisted the Signor- 
ina to alight. 

" Meet me here at three," she bade him, 
and walked away with the confidence of 
one familiar with her surroundings. Life 
in its most degraded aspect greeted her on 
every side. Dirty-faced children swarmed 
the streets, and tired-eyed women sat in the 
doorways, many with infants in their arms. 
Their hands were knotted with toil, their 
faces lined with privation. Here and there 
Lees exchanged a nod of recognition with 

some workman or beggar. She was thread- 

« 

ing her way through lanes of human misery, 
and her own difliiculties faded into insignifi- 
cance. 
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About her was a seething mass of chil- 
dren — little souls struggling against the ter- 
rible odds of environment and heredity. 
Her work was progressing rapidly, the 
work to which she had devoted the last five 
years of her life. The Association had 
grown. It had been her only diversion, her 
only relaxation, from the gloom of the 
palazzo. She had gone among them, lived 
for them and with them. She never 
preached morality, but had sympathised 
with their weaknesses, and listened to their 
sorrows, and together she and they had 
worked out a better scheme of life. She 
had tried to inculcate into these twisted and 
deformed little souls the instincts of moral- 
ity, which the laws of penal servitude so 
effectually demolish. She had clothed and 
housed them, and given them a chance 
to make decent men and women of them- 
selves. 

She reached a building that was some- 
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what separated from its fellows, and as im- 
maculately clean as the others were squalid 
and dirty. A middle-aged woman with a 
kind face, clad in a neat dress and spotless 
apron, sat knitting in the doorway. About 
her played a number of bright-eyed little 
girls. Through the open window came the 
cheerful clatter of dishes. 

With a cry of joy the woman rushed for- 
ward to greet her. The children stopped 
their play, full of glee, and circled about 
them, all chattering rapidly and at once. 
Lees caught up the tiniest of them all, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her smiling face. 

"How I have missed my little friends 1" 
She brushed back the dark hair from the 
child's forehead. 

The woman bent and kissed Lees' hand. 

" Ah, Signorina, the place has not seemed 
the same; and what a welcome you will re- 
ceive I The preparations have been going 
on since the day you went away." 
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Laughing, they entered the building. 
Lees visited the workshops and study rooms^ 
and then as the gong sounded she entered 
the dining-hall, and they all had a merry 
meal. An order for twenty gondolas had 
that day been received in the workshops, 
and taken in conjunction with the Signor- 
ina's home-coming, made a gala day at the 
Association. Afterwards she went into the 
gymnasium, and while there went up to a 
young fellow who stood looking at her ear- 
nestly. He was tall and broad-shouldered. 
Though long since he had left the Asso- 
ciation and had been successfully estab- 
lished in a bank, he had kept in touch with 
his old friends, and often joined in the 
sports with the men and boys who were still 
serving their apprenticeship. 

"Why do you hold yourself aloof? Is 
anything wrong, Pietro?" 

He looked anxiously at her. His look 
was full of fear, longing and respect, for 
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this rough fellow loved the Signorina, and 
to an extent that was not good for him. He 
was, however, resigned to his fate, and wise 
enough to keep his feelings to himself. He 
realised the fruitlessness of such a passion. 
Though not happy, he was content some- 
times to be near her, helping in the work, 
and ever ready to serve her. It was perhaps 
due more to him than to anyone else that 
the Association had been so successful 
among the poor. He and she had worked 
the idea out together, and he had explained 
and justified the efforts of this patrician to 
his fellows; had conquered their shyness; 
had roused their interest. Though he was 
usually cheerful, to-day there was anxiety 
in his glance, which caused Lees a momen- 
tary fear lest he had slipped back into the 
old way of living. The next instant she 
felt ashamed of her suspicion. 

" My brother has returned, Signorina." 

"That is good news, Pietro?" 
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" I am not so sure of that/' he said dog- 
gedly. 

She placed a hand upon the young man's 
arm. 

" I do not like to see my Pietro with a 
frown, and it is not well that the other boys 
should see it either. Come, pull yourself 
together. Bring your brother to me, let 
me have a talk with him." 

"He was inquiring for you, Signorina. 
I did not like his tone. It never bodes good 
to anyone." 

"Come, Pietro, you are growing pessi- 
mistic." Lees laughed. 

" He is in bad company, Signorina, very 
bad company. I do not like the dark 
stranger he brought back with him from 
God knows where. They were talking 
about you, Signorina, the other night. I 
tried to listen, but they spoke so low I 
could not hear." 

"Put such silly thoughts out of your 
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mind. Your brother had quite reformed 
before he left Venice.^' 

" He isn't the kind to reform, Signorina.'' 

" You should not say that, Pietro, of any- 
one. Bring him to me if I can help him." 

She moved off towards a group of boys 
who were having an altercation about the 
punching bag. Pietro still stood by the 
window with a frown upon his face. 

Lees experienced a satisfaction in prac- 
tical sociology which nothing else had ever 
given her. As she drifted homeward pro- 
pelled by Guidons powerful stroke, she re- 
flected bitterly upon the void which a 
separation from her little friends would 
create if she deserted them, if she decided 
to escape from her miserable life at home. 
It would be a new experience for her to 
support herself, and she wondered what she 
could do — ^whither she could go. Of course, 
with Pietro and the Signora the work 

could go without her; the Association was 
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built upon solid rock — ^but what of her- 
self? 

Pietro's face rose before her. What a 
silly thought for him to have — that those 
two men were plotting some evil against 
her I She entered the palazzo, but some- 
how she could not get Pietro^s face nor his 
words of ill omen from out her mind. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Giovanni lighted the last candle and 
looked anxiously about The dining-hall 
was in readiness. A step sounded, and the 
Signor entered. The servant bowed, shot 
one swift glance at his master, and retired. 
Marconi stood neat the doorway. About 
him were the portraits of his ancestors, 
which the bright light of the candelabra 
threw into bold relief. They seemed a 
brilliant race, but marked by craftiness; 
and the Signor had the latter characteristic 
imprinted upon his own countenance to a 
great degree. 

He waited his daughter's coming with 
evident restlessness. It was not out of con- 
sideration for her that he had passed so 
lightly over her mysterious absence, but as 

a stroke of diplomacy. In recent years the 
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Signer had taken to gaming; his fortune 
was rapidly dwindling away, and his in- 
fluence and power had diminished. The 
thought was not pleasing. It had been the 
aim of his later years to see this stubborn 
girl united to Enrico Pastello, whose family 
was equal in prominence to his own, and 
whose fortune was unimpaired. His 
daughter's announcement that she would 
dine with him could mean but one of two 
things: that she had acquiesced in his 
wishes, or that she intended finally to dis- 
obey them. In the latter case, well — that 
consideration would come later. He had 
decided not to be hasty. 

A slight rustling was heard upon the 
stair. Marconi settled his skull-cap more 
firmly upon his head. Lees entered; they 
crossed to the table, and she took her place 
opposite the Signor. Her beautiful face 
told him nothing, but he hardly thought 
the girl would defy him. 
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"Your announcement that you would 
dine with me/' he began in a suave tone, 
**came as a pleasant surprise. It would 
gladden my old heart if such an event oc- 
curred more frequently.'^ 

"In future, Signor, it shall be my 
pleasure to do so." 

Lees had decided to make a desperate at- 
tempt to entrap Marconi. She would ap- 
parently acquiesce in his wishes in regard 
to this marriage, which would throw him 
into the best of spirits, so that he should re- 
lax his vigilance and indulge freely in the 
wines he loved so well. Then would come 
her moment. Marconi studied the girl's 
face. 

"You are like your mother, girl. The 
likeness is remarkable ; yes, remarkable." 

"That is what I most desire, Signor, to 
be like her. Still, at times I find a strength 
of purpose within me which I must have 
inherited from you." 
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There was a note of sarcasm in her voice. 
Marconi glanced up sharply. 

" Yes, more than likely. Beauty," he con- 
tinued, " is always appreciated by the Vene- 
tians, and your mother because of her 
beauty became one of the leaders of Vene- 
tian society. Her quickness of wit made 
her gatherings the most noteworthy in all 

the city." 
"Yet she was happier in Cadiz," was the 

quiet rejoinder. 

The Signor frowned. "Those days are 
Ipast," he said. " She is dead, and I am 
growing old, but you are young, with a 
whole lifetime before you. You will some 
day have a palazzo of your own. With 
your mother's beauty and cleverness, you 
will reign over it as did she over the noble 
house of Marconi. You must not make a 
mesalliance, my child; you must add for- 
tune and splendour to our old name — for- 
tune and splendour." 
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He looked at her sharply, but her placid 
face told him nothing. 

" It lies within your power to bring back 
the glory of the house of Marconi. It has 
been too long without a female represen- 
tative in the society of Venice. You are too 
much alone. Do you not care, my daugh- 
ter, to join in the delights that make your 
young friends so happy?" Through the 
window came the voices of merrymakers. 
" Hear them, child. Where is your youth, 
your romance, that you have pent yourself 
up so long within these four walls?" 

"I have dreams, Signor, sometimes." 
There was a note of pathos in her voice. 
Marconi looked perplexed. He raised his 
glass ; still holding it between his claw-like 
fingers, he scrutinised her face. 

" Come, my daughter; will you not drink 
to the future bridegroom? If not Enrico — 
well, then, another." 

With a smile she raised her glass. "To 
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my future husband, be he Enrico or an- 
other/' 

"Enrico is to call this evening on his 
way to the fete." The Signor leaned for- 
ward. "Will you see him?" 

From the stillness of the night came a 
man's voice, accompanied by the soft strains 
of a guitar, which enveloped Lees and the 
Signor in its silvery sweetness. It was a 
tenor voice of rare power. Lees felt curi- 
ously affected as the sound came to her 
through the half-opened window, and the 
Signor looked up with an expression other 
than craftiness shining for a moment on his 
face. It was an old Tuscan love song; a 
song of youths and maidens as they played 
and danced together upon the vine-covered 
hills. The voice died away. In the still- 
ness which followed, she heard a gondola 
scrape the landing, and a moment after- 
wards a quick step sounded in the hall. 
The portieres were pushed aside, and En- 
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rico Pastello entered. His bow was easy 
and graceful as he doffed his plumed hat 
first to the lady, then to Signor Marconi. 
Advancing a few steps he paused, his figure 
drawn to its full height. He wore the dress 
of a Venetian noble of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and his breast glittered with the dec- 
orations conferred upon the Pastelli. Un- 
like the Marconi, they had been less crafty 
than brave, and Enrico was reputed the best 
swordsman in Venice. He had taken partic- 
ular pains with his toilet this evening — he 
was going to make of it a night of pleasure. 
First a call upon his future wife, next the 
fete, and then a visit to his mistress. The 
arched doorway, ornamented with its 
carved bunches of grapes, formed a fit- 
ting frame for what might have been a 
Titian. 

Lees studied his face, as he stood there 
hat in hand ; she thought she had never seen 
one modelled more closely after classical 
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lines. He crossed swiftly to where she 
stood, and after raising her hand to his lips, 
slowly released it. A shiver passed over 
her. The young Venetian was as shrewd as 
he was handsome, and her displeasure did 
not escape him. A smile curved his lips, 
and an audacious look was in his eyes as he 
boldly drank in every detail of her exquisite 
beauty. 

" I need not tell the Signorina of my 
happiness in being allowed this great 
pleasure; she must know the joy in my 
heart," he said. 

" The Signor is pleased to flatter." Lees 
reseated herself. 

" Giovanni I " It was the Signor's voice. 
" A glass of Tuscan for Signor Pastello." 

Enrico turned towards him. "Wine, 
Signor, is the golden elixir of life. Your 
house should indeed be a happy one, with 
such a charming daughter and such rare 
vintages as you keep in your cellar." 
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Raising his glass to his lips, he turned 
towards the Signorina with a smile. Lees 
leaned forward. 

" Was it not your rower whose voice we 
heard just now?" she asked. 

''Si, Signorina." 

"You are fortunate in possessing one 
who can both row and sing. His voice is 
wonderful." 

"The man sings without an effort, 
Signorina. His nature overflows with the 
poetry of his native hills, and his love for 
them takes the form of song. Night after 
night I listen to him as he plies his oar, 
guiding us in and out of the canals. To- 
night he is not rowing. He is to sing at the 
fete. It is a beautiful life, this life of 
Venice. Is it not?" His handsome face 
leaned closer to hers. Lees thought of some 
of the orgies which people said took place 
in the young Venetian's palazzo. 

" It is, indeed, Signor Pastello." 
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"To me," he said, "it is a life full of 
joy. Nowhere have I found beauty which 
excels that of the daughters of Venice." 

"You are loyal to the Venetian ladies, 
Signor. As for me, I, too, am loyal — I 
have heard it said that the men of Venice 
are renowned the world over for their 
bravery, and bravery I love." She flashed 
a brilliant look at him. 

Enrico made a low bow. Marconi's eyes 
were twinkling with delight. 

" To the men of Venice, Signorina, there 
is nothing in the world which quite equals 
a compliment from a beautiful woman." 

Lees laughed softly. 

" Venice is the home of love," she said. 

"Just so, Signorina; and if we are brave 

it is more often for the sake of love than 

glory. Ah! my Venice — its literature, its 

streets, its cathedrals and its people seem 

to have been created in the light of love. 

It is implanted within us. We could not 
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escape our fate if we would, and surely we 
are too wise to run from Paradise." 

"Your speech to-night, Signor Pastello, 
is fashioned after the period of your cos- 
tume." 

" Not so much so, I assure you, as the oc- 
casion demands. Of all the men in Venice, 
I am the most fortunate — since I have pos- 
sessed myself of this hour of your time. I 
am wondering" — his eyes were riveted 
upon her face — " who will be master of it 
all." 

Enrico's voice was caressing, and for 
once the look of cynicism had left his 
face. 

"Really, Signor, has one so many to 
choose from that it is difficult to decide?" 

Her laugh was merry and light-hearted. 
Marconi leaned across the table. 

"Another glass of wine, Enrico?" 

" Thanks, no, Signor. The hour is late — 
my friends wait for me." 
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He rose and kissed the hand Lees ex- 
tended. 

"I have spent as charming an hour as 
has been my good fortune in many a day. 
Addio/^ With a bow he was gone. 

Lees heard the sound of the gondola as 
it was pushed from the quay. Again the 
voice of the Tuscan youth was raised in 
song, but this time the song was different. 
As his voice swelled in ringing cadence, she 
seemed to hear the rush of horses, the blare 
of trumpets, a cry of triumph as of an army 
in victory — then the song abruptly ended 
and all was still. 

Enrico was gone. Plumed hat in hand 
he had made his exit in true dramatic style, 
and Lees felt relieved, for her womanhood 
revolted at this man's presence. In spite of 
his surface accomplishments, she intuitively 
divined the base nature which lay beneath, 
and perceived behind his beauty a soul 
twisted and deformed. She glanced at the 
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Signer, and compared the two. The lat- 
ter's face was seared by age, while Enrico's 
was bright with the burning fire of youth, 
but the expression on both was the same. 
Thus would Enrico look at the age of 
sixty. 

"Well, my daughter, how did Enrico 
impress you?" asked Marconi. 

" I have never seen him to better advan- 
tage, Signor." 

Marconi crossed to her side and patted 
her cheek. 

"You're a stubborn little minx, but I'm 
pleased with you, my daughter, much 
pleased.'' 

The Signor again seated himself at the 
head of the table. Elated over her recep- 
tion of Enrico, he drank freely of the wine 
which the attentive Giovanni placed before 
him. Once, after a long draught, his glass 

slipped from his hand and fell to the floor. 
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It left an ugly red stain upon the carpet 

He pushed his skull-cap further back upon 

his head, and broke into the opening bars 
of a ribald song. The candles flared and 

wavered, and the figure of the Signor cast 

fantastic shadows upon the wall. He 

seemed to be sure of her, oblivious of any 

remaining obstacle. 

"There are some small details to be 
settled, my child, with reference to your 
marriage," he observed once ; " business de- 
tails." 

" To-morrow will be time enough to dis- 
cuss the details," she interrupted quickly. 

" Enrico is anxious for the day to be set; 
he loves you; and I, your father, wish it 
duly hastened." 

Lees thought of some of the women En- 
rico had loved. She had seen them in his 
gondola, as they had passed in the glare of 
the Grand Canal. 
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A silence settled down between them. 
Marconi's cap had fallen to the floor; with 
his few strands of grey hair, his bowed 
neck, his sunken eyes, he was a pitiful ob- 
ject, yet Lees felt afraid. The canals held 
many a dreadful secret, and murder was 
not an uncommon thing in the house of 
Marconi. He watched her downcast face, 
then suddenly called "Giovanni!" The 
sound echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
house. She started. 

"Bring me a bottle of the Tuscan, 
Giovanni I" With a covert glance he ad- 
dressed her — " I am not so sure that you are 
not trifling to gain time, my daughter. You 
must learn that it is not safe to trifle with 
your father. The Marconi are vindictive. 
A story is told, my child, of a lady of the 
house of Marconi, who refused to obey her 
brother and her father. The girl had been 
about to marry a certain noble, at their com- 
mand. On the night of the wedding the 
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house was brilliantly lighted; there was a 
great assemblage of people. The bride- 
groom was below, the bride dressing. Sud- 
denly they were informed that the girl re- 
fused to come down — that there would be 
no marriage. The bridegroom left the 
house, never to enter it again. The guests 
were dismissed." Marconi refilled his 
glass. "The next day the girl was no- 
where to be found, nor was she ever seen 
afterwards. You know the ghastly tales 
they tell of the canal which skirts the rear 
of the palazzo. Its waters are dark and 
deep, my charming daughter, dark and 
deep." The lights cast a horrible glare 
upon the old man as he rocked in his chair, 
his hideous teeth exposed in a grin. " This 
story has nothing to do with your case," he 
said gratingly, " because you have willingly 
acceded to the wishes of jrour father. It 
is but an incident in the history of our 
house." 
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" A creditable incident," was the satirical 
rejoinder. 

"We are in Venice," he said with em- 
phasis, " and such things can happen again." 

Her danger was even greater than she 
had thought. 

" A cruel city 1 " she said. " And I know 
a fairer. I have always remembered Cadiz, 
and the English war-ships riding in the 
harbour." 

Marconi shifted uneasily as he met the 
girl's eyes. His hand shook perceptibly as 
he raised his glass to the light and gazed 
through it. Shadows seemed to leap within 
its depths. Rising, he walked unsteadily 
to the window, and gazed below him into 
the silent waters of the canal. Lees 
thought of the young girl of the house of 
Marconi, of a scream in the night and the 
chill of dark waters. She shrank further 
away from the Signor. 

A gondola floated beneath the window — 
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she could hear the plash of the oar — and 
from it came a voice raised in song. It was 
the same voice Lees had heard upon the 
previous evening, but the song was in Eng- 
lish. The Signor closed the blinds with a 
crash and stumbled back to the table. 

"Accursed dogs, these English, who 
come to Venice with their hideous songs 
and disturb the night. A race of shop- 
keepers, all of them." 

"Why do you hate the English?" Lees 
ventured. "Is not London a wonderful 
city?" 

" Bahl a city of commerce, a city devoid 
of everything that makes life worth living, 
a city of fogs, of crowds — a city made more 
hideous by the pigs who walk its streets." 

"You know London, Signor?" 

"Yes, well. I know it for a blot upon 
the face of nature, a hideous deformity, a 

place " he broke off with an angry 

snarl. 
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"There must be a reason for such 
hatred." 

" Are not their overbearing ways enough 
to make one hate them? " 

Marconi's eyes blazed with fury. She 
had never seen him in such a rage. Catch- 
ing the look of curiosity upon her face, he 
abruptly changed the subject. His talk be- 
came more incoherent. Sitting opposite 
him, listening to his stumbling words, Lees 
felt as though she were in a bad dream. 
He tossed oflF one, two, three glasses, and 
rambled on, half to himself, half to her. 
A deep flush at times overspread the face 
of the girl as he maundered on about his 
joys of other days, but other than this 
there were no outward signs of her dis- 
gust. 

"Come here, girl, come herel" he said 
suddenly. Lees hesitated, then rose and ad- 
vanced. He pulled her roughly toward 

him. The obstinate malice of a drunkard 
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snapped in his eyes as he said with a leer, 
" There is one thing you have never called 
me." 

His words ran themselves so closely to- 
gether that she could hardly catch the drift 
of what he was saying. 

"Well, Signor?" 

"It is Padre. I want you to call me 
Padre. Do you hear?" His little eyes 
were narrow and wicked-looking. Her mo- 
ment had come. He himself had made her 
opportunity. Slowly she raised her eyes to 
his. 

"Father I" The word was spoken in 
English. Marconi sprang toward her, a 
curious gleam in his .eyes. 

"You dare to call me in his tongue, by 
his name?" 

He stopped short, sobered by the cry of 
triumph which burst from her lips. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The next day passed without event; 
Lees remained in her room until twilight 
She had not seen Marconi. She had dis- 
covered the secret — but, alas! much re- 
mained untold. She had gained her point 
— had proved to her own satisfaction that 
the Signor was not her father ; but in so do- 
ing she had involved herself in greater diffi- 
culties. She could still see the distorted 
features of Marconi, his claw-like hands 
outstretched towards her, his pallid look of 
rage. She had fled, had escaped him; but 
to-day, no longer confused and shattered 
with wine, he would be more difficult to 
reckon with. What diabolical scheme 
might not his crafty brain conceive? Then 
there was Enrico. She had had her inning, 
now would come theirs. For some mo- 
ments she sat lost in thought 
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At last she called, " Maria." 

The faithful little maid came forward. 

"What is the hour?" 

" It has just struck seven, Signorina." 

The day had passed; no word from the 
Signor. 

"Maria, come here." 

The girl approached. 

" This evening I am leaving the palazzo 
for ever. Do you understand? " 

"Signorinal" The girl's eyes were 
round with astonishment. 

"I must go, for I am afraid of the 
Signor, Maria, terribly afraid," continued 
Lee9. 

" But where will the Signorina go?" 

" Anywhere — England, perhaps. But I 
cannot expect you to leave Venice ; it is your 
home, and I know how much you love 
it" 

The girl interrupted her. "Where the 
Signorina goes, there will Maria follow." 
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" Think well, my child, it means leaving 
your people — going to a country where they 
do not speak your tongue.'' 

" I do not need to think. There are many 
good cities, but there is only one Signo- 
rma." 

Lees bent and kissed the girl's forehead ; 
the maid burst into a flood of tears, and left 
the room. Lees crossed to the window and 
leaned out, watching the lights of the city 
flash up one by one. She must get word to 
Guido; how could it be done? Suddenly 
she wheeled about and listened, then cross- 
ing quickly to the door flung it open. She 
was not mistaken. A form stood motionless 
in the dimly lighted corridor. 

"It is I, Giovanni. Thinking that the 
Signorina would not care to dine alone in 
the great hall, I have brought her dinner." 
And the man bowed low, with his cynical 
smile, entered, and deposited the tray upon 
the tabje. Not a detail of the room escaped 
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him, in spite of the servile bend of his head. 
He stood rubbing his hands softly together, 
as he said hesitatingly : 

"The Signor bade me inquire as to the 
health of the Signorina." 

His eyes were bent upon the carpet; the 
lips only moved in that impassive face. 

" Convey my compliments to the Signor, 
and tell him I am quite well," answered 
Lees, turning again to the window. 

Still the man lingered. 

"The Signor keeps his bed to-day; he is 
not well. If agreeable, the Signor wishes 
the Signorina to ride with him as far as the 
Logi to-morrow." His eyes were riveted 
upon her face. 

" I am sorry to learn of the Signor's in- 
disposition. Tell him I shall be pleased to 
ride with him to the Logi." 

" Has the Signorina any other com- 
mands?" 

"Yes; as the night is warm, bid Guido 
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meet me at the landing in half an hour." 
It was an inspiration. 

Giovanni bowed and retired. 

When he had gone Lees breathed a sigh 
of relief. She would send Maria to Guido 
with full instructions, and on her way back 
the maid could inform Giovanni that her 
mistress was suffering from a headache and 
would not quit her room, and that Guido 
after all had been dismissed. Lees had de- 
cided upon ten as the hour for their flight. 
The Signor would be in his room, the house- 
hold awake, perhaps, but not about. If the 
Signor were expecting such a move, his sus- 
picion would not rest upon so early an hour. 
Guido could very easily hide himself be- 
neath the bridge at the rear of the palazzo, 
where he would await their coming. 

She looked at the tray. It was beauti- 
fully prepared, with tempting fruits piled 
high upon it. Lees thought of the Borgias, 

and remembered the traditions of her child- 
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ish days, that poisoning was not a lost art in 
Italy. Perhaps these thoughts came from 
an overwrought brain, but she could not 
conquer them, and the food remained un- 
tasted. She and Maria gathered together 
the few things they dared risk carrying, and 
almost before they were ready, the hour for 
departure arrived. Turning out the lights, 
they entered the corridor; save for the tiny 
lamp flickering at the head of the stairs, the 
hall was in darkness. No time must be lost. 
At any moment Giovanni might start out 
upon them from some secret post of obser- 
vation. 

On tiptoe they traversed the length of the 
hall, entered a door at its extreme end, and 
found themselves in a small passageway. 
Here they listened breathlessly. A muffled 
sound came to them — the great bronze 
clock in the hall below striking ten. 
Maria's arm trembled under Lees' grasp. 
With infinite care they made their way 
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along the passage, descended two flights of 

stairs, felt for a small door, lifted the latch, 

and the next instant stood upon the wet 
landing. 

Heavy clouds had gathered during the 
evening, and a fine rain was falling. Lees 
strained her eyes in the direction of the 
bridge. Drawn up under it she could see 
the outline of a gondola, as it bobbed up 
and down upon the troubled water, in its 
stern the figure of a man, so quiet that he 
looked as if he were carved in bronze. Not 
a sound broke the stillness of the night. It 
seemed an age until he saw them, straight- 
ened, dipped his oar into the water, and 
guided the gondola alongside of the land- 
ing. Still grasping Maria's arm, Lees 
descended the steps, and assisted by Guido 
took her place in the boat. Maria fol- 
lowed, trembling with haste and fright. 

" Make haste," whispered Lees. 

"aSi^ si, Signorina." 
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With a powerful shove he swung the boat 
to the centre of the canal ; a stroke, and they 
passed beneath the bridge ; another and the 
palazzo was fading from view. Lees, who 
began to feel the effects of the terrible strain 
through which she had passed, shivered 
slightly, drawing her mantle more closely 
about hen From time to time she glanced 
back to see if they were being followed, but 
not a moving thing was to be seen. 

Guido urged the gondola forward, and 
as they turned into one of the smaller water- 
ways the palazzo was entirely lost to view. 
Onward they sped, faster and faster. The 
water swirled about them, and the seem- 
ingly deserted houses took on an aspect of 
movement. The clouds had lifted some- 
what; Lees glanced about, and realised that 
she was unfamiliar with this portion of the 
city. The houses were old and in ruins; 
some of them seemed on the verge of 
tumbling into the canal. Guido was cer- 
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tainly taking them to the railway station by 
a devious route. Of course he could not 
row boldly into the Grand Canal, but why 
so far out of their course? They were pass- 
ing an ancient square; for an instant the 
moon shone through a rift in the cloudSi 
making the place as light as day. Lees, as 
she turned to look over her shoulder, caught 
sight of her gondolier's face — the handker- 
chief that had been flung about his throat 
had fallen, and she distinctly saw a pointed 
beard. .Guido had none. With difficulty 
she stifled a scream. A cloud obscured the 
moon, and they were again enveloped in 
darkness. 

Where was she being taken, and by 
whom? Lees glanced at Maria; the girl's 
face was turned from her, as she sat gazing 
into the darkness. Thoughts of the Signor, 
of Enrico, flashed through her mind, and 
her courage nearly forsook her. She had 
been betrayed, somehow ; but perhaps it was 
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not too late — some stray gondola might pass 
them ; this was her only hope. 
"How far have we to go, Guido?'' 
"We are nearly there, Signorina." 
Lees dared not look at him, but sat 
rigidly upright with clasped hands. Even 
if they did pass a gondola it would be diffi- 
cult for her to make the occupants under- 
stand her desperate plight. Then, too, the 
rower in all probability would be ready for 
such an emergency. She opened her bag 
and wrote a line upon a piece of paper: " I 
am the Signorina Marconi; I am being 
forcibly abducted" — she felt the rower's 
eyes upon her, and dared not write more. 
Bending down, she pretended to busy her- 
self tying her boot, meanwhile folding 
the paper, and closing her hand safely 
over it 

Suddenly her heart gave a great bound. 
She heard the swish, swish of a boat as it 
swung into the canal. It was coming from 
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the opposite direction; she must act quickly, 
for it was almost upon them. 

The boat in which Lees was riding 
carried no lights, and the rower of the other 
craft had not seen them. A cry rose from 
the gondoliers, and each backed upon his 
oar. As the boats scraped, Lees leaned 
quickly forward. Instantly she felt a tiny 
prick, like the prick of a pin, against her 
back, and she realised that the gondolier 
was threatening her with a knife. 

"Not a word," he whispered. She felt 
his hot breath upon her cheek. She slowly 
sat upright, but not before she had dropped 
the piece of paper into the other gondola. 

Outside the Grand Hotel, comfortably 
installed in an easy-chair, with his trouser 
legs even higher than usual, sat a very im- 
portant young personage — one Sir Thomas 
Fairfield. He was simultaneously enjoy- 
ing the charms of Venice and a long Ha- 
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vana cigar. The latter he had adopted as 
''more in keeping with the dignity of a bar- 
onet than the pipe of his undergraduate, and 
the cigarette of his salad days. For those 
sad times of borrowing and waiting were 
at an end, and Sir Thomas was monarch 
of all he surveyed — at least on the family 
estate. Tom Fairfield had discharged the 
obligations contracted as a younger son; 
the money lenders had been liberally 
rewarded for their considerate willing- 
ness to fleece him, and as for his fellow- 
members at the club, every fiver they had 
obliged him with had been amply repaid. 
Then Sir Thomas sailed for foreign parts, 
feeling that his duty had been done at 
home. 

He had lingered some weeks in Paris, the 
papers had mentioned his arrival at Monte 
Carlo ; and at last he had landed in Venice, 
and basking in the rays of its sunshine had 
decided upon a prolonged sojourn. 
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Tom had faced his promotion with ill- 
concealed enjoyment; it was pleasant, to 
say the least. His brother hadn't been 
such a bad sort, and he was forced to admit 
that he had felt a bit put out over his sud- 
den departure; but one must expect such 
things, and take them philosophically, Tom 
thought, and it cannot be said that he acted 
in a manner inconsistent with his theories. 
Philosophical he looked, certainly, as he 
sat at ease outside the hotel watching the 
gondolas sweep to and fro upon the Grand 
Canal. 

In one thing, Venice had a little disap- 
pointed him; though out for adventure, 
he had met with but one interesting expe- 
rience — a mysterious woman of exceeding 
beauty had communicated with him — or 
tried to — in a manner deliciously uncon- 
ventional. He had, of course, heard of de- 
coys, snares, and traps for alien youth set 

very much in this manner, and he was de- 
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bating yet whether he ought to brave the 
possibilities of risk and hunt her up. 

The young baronet was rudely awakened 
from his reverie by a brisk slap upon the 
back, and the next . moment he and Sir 
Arthur Howard were shaking hands. 

"By Jovel" Tom, quite forgetting his 
dignity, vigorously pommelled his old 
friend. "What a lark 1" 

Arthur laughed outright, as he straight- 
ened his crumpled tie. 

" You are refreshing," and he pushed the 
boy to a safe distance, " and now let's see 
how your baronetcy sits upoa you," he re- 
marked critically. " Um — ^well — not much 
diflFerence; except that you're smoking the 
weed of respectability." 

" My word, but I'm glad to see you I " 

repeated Sir Thomas ecstatically, as he 

started forward again, but Arthur was too 

quick for him. 

"No, no — I'll take all that for granted. 
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YouVe crushed my chest in already, you 
young bear. Sit down, and tell me when 
you reached Venice." 

" A week ago." 

"And how long are you going to stay 
here?" 

"Indefinitely." 

"That's good. I may need you. Don't 
mind, do you ? " 

" Need me? What do you mean? " 

" Oh, to chaperone me, of course ; deuced 
lonesome in Venice alone." 

Tom relighted his cigar. 

"There's a ripping billiard table inside; 
I'll chaperone you there, if you like. Shall 
we play?" 

"Another time, Tom. I'm rather tired 
after my journey." 

"You tired? Well, sit down, then, and 

swap yarns. You know what has happened 

to me; how about you, old fellow? Your 

disappearance from the club was a little 
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abrupt. We hadn't an idea where you'd 
gone." 

Arthur was quite sure that at the back 
of Tom's head the thought of a woman was 
lurking, and he smiled. 

"Oh, about me?" He lighted a ciga- 
rette. "Brain-fag and exhaustion. Or- 
dered to Italy by my physician." 

" Humph ! fancy ! " Tom gazed abstract- 
edly at his boots. 

" You're a wise boy, Tom," said Arthur, 
laughing, "but on this occasion your sus- 
picions are groundless." 

Tom derisively whistled an air from a 
musical comedy. His manner was most 
aggravating ; but the other continued with- 
out noticing it. 

"I brought someone along with me 
from Paris, Tom." 

"Doctor, I suppose? Or nurse? Pretty 
one?" 

" Come, be serious. I want you to meet 
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him. He's an East Indian, very interest- 
ing chap." 

" Right, fetch him along." Tom yawned. 

" We are stopping at this hotel, too, you 
know." 

"No, I didn't know; but I'm jolly glad 
to hear it." 

Arthur rose. 

" I'm off for a tub. Are we dining to- 
gether? " 

"Delighted; but I'm host, remember. 
Bring the Indian along with you if you 
like, old fellow. Is he red or black? " 

" Not green at any rate," laughed Arthur 
as he disappeared into the hotel. 

For a moment Tom stood watching him, 
then thoughtfully walked to the railing. 
A change had taken place in his friend, but 
just what that change was he could not 
figure out. 

" I beg pardon, but may I have a light? " 
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It was the voice of an Englishman — a 
stranger. Turning, Tom held out his cigar, 
and watched him absently as he selected a 
cigarette from his case, which he did with 
deliberation. 

"Pardon me, but is that not a Demet- 
rio?" asked Tom suddenly. 

"Yes; have one?" 

Tom hesitated, then acquiesced. 

"Thanks, awfully. I was wondering 
where you got them. I have looked the 

shops over." 

"Brought 'em from England; brought 
a stock. They're the best cigarette made. 
Put a few in your pocket — they will tide 
you over till you can lay in a supply." 

"You're awfully good," said Tom, but 
he did not take any more. His acquaint- 
ance was almost too obliging for an Eng- 
lishman en voyage. 

"By the way," continued the stranger, 
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" I'd like to know the name of that young 
Englishman to whom you were just speak- 
mg." 

" Sir Arthur Howard — do you know 
him?" 

" I'm not quite sure. His face is famil- 
iar. I travel a great deal, and it is hard 
to remember. Still, yes, I have it. We 
once lived in the same flats in London." 

" Bolton Street? " Tom queried. 

"Just so. I hope you and he are not 
making a flying trip; there's such a tre- 
mendous lot to be seen in Venice. But per- 
haps it is an old story to you." 

" No, this is my first visit." 

" But your friend — what was his name? 
I cannot imagine why it will escape me — 
Howard?" 

"Yes, Howard; Sir Arthur Howard." 

" He can no doubt show you about." 

" Yes, he has been here a lot." 
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" If, however," continued the stranger, 
"you want any information, you can look 
me up at my hoteL" 

They exchanged cards, and with a bow 
the Englishman walked in the direction 
of the landing. Tom noted his great 
height and military bearing. He might 
have been a soldier, but the card said sim- 
ply, "Mr. John Raymond." There was 
something about the fellow that he did not 
like — he was too genial by half. With 
a frown he entered the hotel. In his 
suite, on the second floor, his valet was 
busily engaged in laying out his even- 
ing clothes. Tom crossed to the window, 
and drew from his pocket a piece of paper. 
He was far from being a linguist, and it 
was not the first time that he had painfully 
endeavoured to decipher the lines of pencil 
writing. Since the evening before he had 

read them over in vain more than once ; but 
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this time he went to the trouble of ringing 
for an Italian phrase book. ^^I am the 
Signorina Marconi; I am being forcibly 
abducted," he read. 

" The devil I I thought she had written 
her address I" 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Howard sat in his room in the hotel 
reading the London Times. The window 
was thrown wide open, and the fresh breeze 
came to him, fragrant with the saltness of 
the sea. He could hardly believe, even 
when he glanced out upon the fifteenth-cen- 
tury fagade opposite, even while the musi- 
cal cry of the boatmen and the plash of 
their oars came to his ears, that he was 
really in Venice. The journey from Lon- 
don had been so hasty that it savoured some- 
how, and all that followed it savoured also, 
of a confused dream. 

A knock, sudden and hasty; the door was 

thrown open; and Mayhal entered. The 

paper dropped from Arthur's hand. Ever 

since the East Indian had burst upon him 

with an order to prepare for an immediate 

journey to Italy, he had obeyed him 
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blindly, for he had recognised in his look 
the strained concentration of a hound that 
has picked up the scent. 

"As I told the Sahib, through mutual 
friends I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Signor Filippo Marconi," he commenced 
quickly, his lips half parted in a dangerous 
smile of triumph. "Well, I hold in my 
hand an invitation for us both to dine with 
him in his palazzo to-night." 

An exclamation of surprise escaped 
Arthur. 

" He gives as a reason for following up 

so slight an acquaintance with so informal 
an invitation," continued Mayhal, " that we 
are strangers in Venice, and that the 
palazzo is one of the show places, and he is 
always only too pleased to show it to for- 
eign guests." 
"What is his real motive, Mayhal?" 
"That is what / should like to know," 

rejoined the Indian thoughtfully. 
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"We'll go, of course?" 

"Most assuredly, Sahib.'* 

"What is the hour?'* 

" Eight." 

"But you told me in London, Mayhal, 
that if the girl had left London, as you 
were sure she had, we should find that she 
was in Venice, in this very Palazzo Mar- 
coni. If he is asking us there, he certainly 
doesn't suspect us, at any rate." 

"And yet, Sahib, this invitation may 
have been given to allay suspicion on our 
part." 

" Suppose we ask after her frankly? " 
suggested his companion. 

" Do you think I have made no inquiries, 
Sahib? Marconi would tell us what he 
has told everyone else — that the Signorina 
is ill and keeps her bed. It is one week 
now since she has been invisible to serv- 
ants and visitors; and one week since we 
have made progress." 
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Arthur's brows were contracted in a 
frown. "We have watched the palazzo 
constantly, yet not once has a physician 
been summoned. Does that not seem 
strange?" 

" Sahib, I have no idea that she is now 
in the Palazzo Marconi. I do not dream 
that we should have been asked into the 
house if she were. We must ascertain. 
Sahib, where she is. Meanwhile, let us 
watch Marconi carefully. He is not invit- 
ing us to dinner merely to show that he is 
not afraid of us." The Indian rose and 
laid a heavy hand upon the shoulder of the 
younger man. "Nothing must escape us 
to-night, not a move, not an expression. 
Marconi and the stranger — the unknown 
Englishman — have already had an inter- 
view. This must mean much for the poor 
girl. The Signor is careful, and we can 
count on a little time, but not much. He 

will not plunge headlong into any scheme, 
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but on the other hand he is mercenary, and 
could be persuaded to dispose of her for a 
good round sum. As I told you before, she 
is not his daughter — no parental solicitude 
would stay his hand. His fortune is dwin- 
dling away, and I speak with certainty when 
r say he is in dire need of immediate aid. 
Her hand is sought in marriage by a certain 
Enrico Pastello, who is the head of one of 
the wealthiest families in Venice. At the 
time of our arrival, Marconi was making 
the final arrangements for this marriage, 
but his interview with the Englishman has 
changed the aspect of the affair. Still, Pas- 
tello loves the girl; he is handsome, brave 
and daring, and will stop at nothing. He 
is a man to be considered, and we may be 
able to make use of him in keeping the girl 
out of the hands of the Englishman. I do 
not mean that he is to be trusted; only 
used. There is not a more unscrupulous 
villain in all the city than Enrico Pastello." 
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Arthur's face had clouded, and now he 
looked up almost despairingly into the face 
of Mayhal, who added quietly, "I will 
leave you now, Sahib. Get a little rest if 
you can, and meet me on the landing at a 
quarter to eight." 

Arthur crossed to a photograph that 
stood upon the mantel. 

The Indian had parted with it reluc- 
tantly, but he was perhaps better acquainted 
with the young man's reason for wishing 
for it than was Arthur himself, and he had 
at last given it up with a sigh and quiet 
smile. The young baronet stood for a long 
time by the window with the photograph 
in his hand. The sun was sinking fast, and 
the soft purples and lavenders of an Ital- 
ian sunset were in the sky. It was such a 
sky as Paoli and Francesca might have 
stood beneath as they read together, un- 
mindful of time and circumstance; it was 
such a sky as Tasso might have looked into 
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as he lazily dreamed upon some vineclad 
hillside; it was a sky which spoke to the 
simple peasant in the field, to the sick man 
at his window, to the child, the priest, the 
sinner and the saint. 

Arthur was stirred by its splendour. 
Out of its radiance there seemed to emerge 
the face and form of a woman. She held 
an infant in her arms. The face was the 
face of Lees, and the infant a miniature 
likeness of himself. 

A clock from somewhere in the city 
struck seven. Arthur started. He had 
been guilty of day dreams when there was 
work to be done, when she was in need of 
all the forces they could muster; for he 
thought of her no longer as his enemy — a 
clumsy adventuress, who in spite of her 
clumsiness had nearly entrapped him, but 
as the loveliest and most lonely woman he 
had ever known. 

He entered his bedroom, dressed quickly, 
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and hurrying out into the hall met the In- 
dian just leaving his room. 

The night was pleasant, the landing filled 
with people. Each rower was pushing his 
way to the front. Angry snarls, cries and 
bright laughter filled the air as they chose 
their gondola, sprang in, and shot out into 
the centre of the canal. The lights of the 
Grand Canal passed by in rapid succession; 
a turning to the left brought them into one 
of the smaller waterways; another to the 
right, and the Palazzo Marconi loomed up 
before them. 

Arthur was familiar with its massive 

architecture, overhanging balconies, and 

enormous columns. The lower floor was 

brilliantly lighted, while in the upper but 

one light was visible. His eyes dropped 

to the water level, and he looked curiously 

at the barred windows whose upper halves 

only were visible, for the tide was high. 

Suppose she were confined there beneath 

the water level 1 
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Mayhal stepped upon the landing, 
Arthur followed, and they ascended the 
steps. Mayhal raised the heavy knocker. 
The great door swung open, and they en- 
tered. 

"The Signor will be here presently," 
murmured Giovanni, who drew aside the 
portieres with a low bow and ushered 
them into a room to the right. The East 
Indian seated himself in one of the high- 
backed chairs. Arthur stood by the chim- 
ney-piece and looked about him. 

The room was filled with rare gems of 
art, the collection of centuries. Every- 
thing there breathed a period passed and 
gone — the period when those still lovely 
fagades upon the canals were brave with 
frescoes, and coloured stones, and gold. 

As he turned towards a painting which 
had attracted his attention, he chanced to 
look into a mirror just above the mantel. 
A hand was parting the curtains behind 
him ; inch by inch the aperture widened un- 
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til a face was framed in the opening. The 
next instant the portieres had fallen to- 
gether once more. 

Arthur looked sharply at Mayhal. He 
was staring straight ahead of him; not a 
muscle of his face moved; his attitude was 
one of strained attention. Presently he 
rose, and remarked, " A beautiful room, is 
it not, Sahib?" He crossed to the Valas- 
quez enshrined upon the farther wall. " It 
is only Velasquez who can give such tones 
in sombre colours!" he murmured, appar- 
ently lost in contemplation. 

From somewhere there came the halting 
step of a man; it drew nearer and nearer. 
The portieres were drawn aside, and Sig- 
nor Marconi stood before them. Arthur 
thought he had never seen a more unpre- 
possessing figure. 

"Ah, Signor, welcome 1" 

Mayhal stepped forward. 

"Let me present to you my friend. Sir 
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Arthur Howard, Signer Marconi." Both 
bowed. 

"Were you not looking at the Valas- 
quez?" asked the Signer, glancing 
shrewdly at Arthur. 

"We were," Arthur answered. "I 
should judge it to be of rare value." 

"The flesh tones are incredibly fresh," 
continued their host. "If you will stand 
here," — he indicated a position near the 
door — "you will get the best light in the 
room. Ah, how many, many of our guests 
have worshipped my Velasquez!" 

They crossed to the spot indicated. The 
Signer faced the painting. Arthur saw 
his thin yellow hand glide along the wall. 
There was a sharp click, and the room was 
in darkness. 
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CHAPTER XV 

FiLlPPO Marconi sat alone in his bed- 
chamber. He was enveloped in a yellow 
dressing-gown, which added to the sallow- 
ness of his complexion, and his skull-cap 
was pushed far back upon his head. His 
pointed finger-nails clicked disagreeably 
upon the arm of his chair as he fidgeted 
nervously, his eyes shifting from one ob- 
ject to another. His attitude was one of 
frightened indecision. Cunning had for 
the time being vanished — in its place ap- 
peared the man's natural cowardice. 

It was, however, exactly this element of 
cowardice which made him so dangerous 
an opponent. He was not clever, and be- 
ing fully aware of his limitations, he feared 
them and multiplied precautions when bent 

upon any dangerous scheme. His resources 
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lay in the utilisation of the opportunities 
his ancestors had made for him. Their ad- 
ministrative ability and diplomatic man- 
agement of the affairs of Venice were his 
strongest hold on the imagination of his 
fellow-citizens, who had a very high idea 
of his mental powers. His forefathers had 
been clever men, while he was the degen- 
erate scion of a race too absorbed and en- 
slaved by their excesses to care for the effect 
of their excesses upon their descendants. 
Filippo Marconi, as we said before, was 
aware of his limitations, but up to the pres- 
ent time he had successfully hidden them, 
and had always been a power in Venice. 
iBut with the decline of his fortune had come 
a certain lessening of his influence. The Sig- 
nor was well aware that the day of his fall 
would be for him a day of heavy reckoning. 
His enemies were many; whole families 
had been a prey to the avarice and cruelty 

of Marconi and his predecessors. Upon him 
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would fall the punishment not only of his 
own misdeeds, but of those of his ancestors. 

His situation of late had become very 
precarious ; in fact only one card remained 
unplayed. It was the last desperate risk of 
a man brought to bay. He feared that he 
had tempted Providence too far already, 
but it was too late to turn back. 

A rap sounded upon the door. Marconi 
frowned, disturbed in his troubled medi- 
tations. 

"Who is there?" 

" It is I, Giovanni." 

" Enter." 

Giovanni entered. "The Englishman is 
below stairs, Signor," he said, crossing to 
the lamp and lighting it. 

" He is punctual." Marconi tapped 
impatiently upon the arm of his chair. 

As the Signor looked up he spied the 

Italian's eyes riveted upon him. 

^^ Diavolot what are you staring at?" 
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" I was but waiting the Signer's orders." 

"Bring him here." 

Giovanni bowed and retired. 

Marconi dreaded this encounter; neither 
the man nor the interview was to his lik- 
ing. He crossed to a cabinet, and opening 
a drawer drew from it a small vial. Pour- 
ing a few drops into a glass, he added a lit- 
tle water and drained the contents, then 
reseating himself at a table, picked up a 
book, and sat turning its pages absently. 
His nervous tremors abated somewhat, and 
his expression became more relaxed as the 
medicine took effect; and he seemed quite 
calm and master of himself when the door 
opened and a man entered alone. He was 
very tall and large, and wore a close- 
cropped black beard. 

"Good evening!" 

"Good evening!" The Englishman 

seated himself at the table opposite the Sig- 

nor. "You were reading, Signor?" A 
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sinister smile played about the mouth of 
the stranger. He spoke a fluent if slightly 
foreign Italian, and seemed very much at 
home in the Palazzo Marconi. 

" One does not always read the book one 
holds in one's hand," was the smiling re- 
joinder. "No, I was not reading, I was 
thinking." 

"I may assume that you were preoc- 
cupied with the business upon which I 
have come?" 

Marconi bowed, and offered him a cigar. 

"With your permission." The English- 
man selected a cigarette from his case. 

Again Marconi bowed. Lighting a 
cigar he leaned back comfortably in his 
chair, and watched the rings of smoke as 
they curled upward. He was acting the 
part of a man perfectly indifferent as to the 
outcome of affairs, and judging from the 
frown upon the other's face, he was doing 
it rather well. 
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"I am a man of few words, Signor; I 
want your answer," he said abruptly. 

Marconi removed the cigar from be- 
tween his teeth and carefully deposited the 
ash upon a silver tray. 

" First state clearly your proposition." 

"That was gone over at our last meet- 
ing." 

"Not fully," was the quiet rejoinder. 
" I will trouble you to state it again, please." 

The Englishman bit his lip impatiently. 
His voice, however, when he spoke, be- 
trayed no irritability. 

"My proposition is this — ^you surrender 
the girl and the papers. I will, on receipt 
of each, deliver into your hands the sum of 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
lire — seven hundred and fifty thousand lire 
in all." 

It was a good round sum ; and yet Enrico 
held out a much more tempting offer, with- 
out the difl5culties accompanying the 
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scheme of the Englishman. Still, the union 
with Pastello would not mean immediate 
relief, and it was that of which the Signor 
stood in need. 

** What are you going to do with her? " 
asked the latter, after a pause. 

" That, Signor, is my affair." 

" I am not so sure. What guarantee have 
I that I will not be held responsible for her 
disappearance?" 

"The details of her abduction," con- 
tinued the Englishman, "will be left en- 
tirely to you. You can arrange matters so 
that no suspicion can possibly rest upon 
your shoulders. I am willing to take all the 
risks in this affair. I think that I am be- 
ing entirely fair with you." 

"Suppose I had other plans, more ad- 
vantageous plans, what then?" interrupted 
the Signor. 

" I would even then procure the girl and 

the papers, Signor. It is not because I have 
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no other means of getting what I want, that 
I come to you. It is for the sake of sim- 
plifying matters, saving me an undue 
amount of time and trouble. Come, 
Signor, we are wasting time." 

"And if I refuse?'' 

" In that case, Signor, your knowledge 
of the affair would be of no further use to 
us, and perhaps a rather dangerous posses- 
sion for you." 

" You mean that I would be disposed of," 
Marconi smiled contemptuously. 

"You have grasped my meaning," an- 
swered the other phlegmatically. 

" But there are means by which I could 
anticipate such a move on your part, and 
make your escape from justice, should I dis- 
appear, an impossibility. That would stay 
the hand of the assassin, I presume?" 
sneered Marconi. 

"Were my idea that of murder, yes; 

but " The Englishman flicked an ash 
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from his cigarette with an amused lift of 
the eyebrows. 

" But what? " queried the Signor. 

" You ignore, Signor, my intimate knowl- 
edge of your private affairs. It is through 
that same justice of which you speak, that 
your death would be accomplished — not 
through any act of mine — how could you 
suppose me so crude as to mean murder?" 

Marconi slowly leaned forward, until his 
elbows rested upon the table. His face was 
very pale, and a hideous grin played about 
the corners of his mouth. There was a self- 
possession in his manner which nettled the 
man opposite. Something to-night made 
Filippo Marconi brave. What was it? 

For some moments these two sat gazing 

into each other's face, moments in which 

each felt and saw the vileness of the other's 

character. It was the Signor who broke the 

stillness ; his words were measured and far 

apart. 
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"Do you know who has come to 
Venice?" 

The Englishman met the eye of his ques- 
tioner wonderingly, but he did not offer to 
speak. 

" Shall I tell you?'' The Signor's voice 
was restrained. Still the man before him 
gazed steadily into his eyes in silence. 
Marconi's gaze was riveted upon his face. 
" Do doubts and fears not sometimes come 
to you? Are there not moments when alone 
in the night you start and look back over 
your shoulder? When you tremble lest un- 
awares someone creep upon you and thrust 
a knife between your shoulder-blades, deep 
into your heart? Do you not at times pass 
through hours of agony, when, in some 
lonely spot, you imagine your life's blood 
ebbing away, and prepare yourself for that 
day of reckoning? " 

Every atom of colour had left the face of 

the Englishman ; he did not move or speak, 
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but the light in his eye was as wicked as 
that of the fiend sitting opposite. Marconi 
extended his arm, and pointed a claw-like 
finger at the man in the chair. 

"Beware! lest you fall a victim while 
you endeavour to ruin me. Someone has 
come to this city of Venice, and he is not 
bent on pleasure, but upon a mission. He 
is looking for a tall man — an Englishman. 
A man with a black beard, I think I heard 
him say. There are many such : I wonder 
if he will find himl I wonder if his friend 
— who seems also to be searching — will find 
himl The friend is an Englishman, a 
young titled Englishman ; the other an East 
Indian. Shall I tell you his name? I 
hardly think it necessary." 

His companion had risen. Great beads 
of sweat stood upon his brow. The other 
continued mercilessly. 

" Shall I tell you his name? His real 
name, I mean? Or will you have only the 
name he goes by to strangers, to his young 
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Englishman?" Marconi grinned and 
leaned far forward across the table. " His 
name is — Mayhal." 

The next moment the Englishman had 
him by the throat. ** Infamous hound 1" 
The words were spoken in a hoarse whisper. 

Marconi remained motionless. 

" It would prove rather inconvenient to 
kill me here? Don't you think so? " he sug- 
gested faintly. The other released him 
with an oath. 

" As you see," said the Signor, lighting a 
fresh cigar, " we are upon an equal footing. 
Neither can afford to play foul with the 
other." 

The Englishman caught up his hat and 
walked to the door, where he paused with 
his hand upon the knob. 

"What is your answer?" he asked in a 
strangled voice. 

Marconi blew a great ring of smoke from 
his cigar. " I think, now," he said calmly, 
" I can with safety accept your proposition." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

There had been many surmises among 
his friends and the curious generally in 
Venice as' to why Enrico Pastello lived in 
so secluded a section of the city, and the 
conclusion generally reached was that other 
more fashionable residence sections were 
too public. And, indeed, it was not surpris- 
ing that there should have been idle talk 
and vague surmise, for many and strange 
were the people, curious the diversions of 
the guests, that thronged the Palazzo Pas- 
tello. 

The exterior was far from being as im- 
posing as is that of some other Venetian 
houses, but to those who partook of Enrico's 
hospitality, it mattered little that they en- 
tered a darker and less pretentious doorway 
than one would have expected of so in- 
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fluential a noble. Moreover, if the exterior 
was modest, he had given great care and at- 
tention to the interior decoration. Beau- 
tiful surroundings were a necessity to him 
— they gratified his hypercritical taste; and 
he had selected a coterie of friends who 
lived in sympathetic unison with him and 
his fanciful ideas. 

In his palazzo he had welcomed many 
women. Its walls had echoed not only 
with the sighs of the languishing beauties of 
his own country, but with the laughter of 
Spanish women, and the brilliant wit of 
French courtesans. His moods were many, 
and he liked the idea of having lovely con- 
fidantes to suit them all. But lately there 
had come a change, somehow, and he had 
lost his usual frank enjoyment of life. He 
had met a young girl whose character had 
for him a piquant and entirely novel charm, 
and whose shadowy beauty mastered him. 
She had awakened in him a sort of dull re- 
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gretful longing — not so much for goodness 
and contentment, but for the power to ap- 
preciate it — and even while he knew that he 
could never make a girl like Lees happy, 
he longed for her. He had never in his life 
wanted anything very much in vain, and her 
only guardian had offered her to him— had 
even, at last, given her into his hands; no 
wonder that the young man hardly supposed 
that he had anything to do but to receive 
her. And yet, he had had after all 
to try all his arts upon her. In vain did 
he attempt to dazzle her with his wealth, 
his accomplishments, his personal beauty; 
she had remained indifferent to him, and 
now, though in his house, she seemed 
farther away than she had ever been be- 
fore. This quiet, beautiful girl, though a 
captive, had remained mistress of the situa- 
tion. She was in his power, yet he dared 
not use that power. 

A week had passed, and he had not even 
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seen her. She had not once left her room, 
in spite of the repeated invitations that he 
had sent her to dine with him. Again and 
again he had requested access to her apart- 
ments. The answer had always been che 
same : " The palazzo is the palazzo of the 
Signor; he can enter its rooms at will." It 
was not so that Enrico wished to approach 
her. He desired to win this woman's love 
and respect. He had not abducted her for 
the sake of abduction, but only as a last re- 
sort, to prevent her leaving Venice, perhaps 
Italy itself. 

Something of this he had written to her, 
with burning words of love, in verse and in 
prose; but all his letters remained unan- 
swered. Each morning her rooms had been 
filled with fresh flowers; books and maga- 
zines had been sent her; the tuneful gon- 
dolier abandoned his oar, and, mandolin in 
hand, serenaded her nightly. The refine- 
ment of her nature had been subtly played 
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Upon, deep respect shown to her helpless- 
ness, while he waited in an agony of love 
and suspense for one word which would 
give him an opportunity to plead his suit; 
but none had come. 

Night after night, as he sat alone in his 
study, he was filled with a consuming desire 
for her. He would mount the stairs and 
stand breathless with his hand upon the 
knob of her door, but he had always stopped 
there and shamefacedly crept down again. 
His passion, restrained as it was, ate into the 
very fibre of his being. When he could en- 
dure the agony no longer, he would drink; 
and then in the confusion of his thoughts 
he would cry aloud to her, so that she might 
have heard him, upstairs in her room. He 
had known women whose beauty was 
greater than hers, and he had drunk deep 
of the fountain of love; but there had al- 
ways been something lacking. It was some- 
thing which this other woman held for him. 
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A something which had become a necessity, 
a thing that he wanted as he had never 
wanted anything in his life before ; a thing 
which he felt his own unworthiness to pos- 
sess, but which he would possess at any 
hazard, at any cost to himself or her. 

One night he had crept into her room 
and gazed upon her as she slept. She had 
turned slightly, and murmured something 
in a dream, and he had leaned over her in a 
vain attempt to hear it, and then had turned 
and fled. And yet she was helpless and in 
his power! 

The sunlight poured in through the 
stained glass window, lighting up his face. 
His handsome head was thrown back — his 
eyes flashed — his cheeks were aflame. 
Never before had he been forced to plead 
his love — the love of a Pastello. He deter- 
mined to give her one more opportunity — 
to attempt to influence her by his most 

ardent persuasion. 
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"Luigil" In response to the call his 
valet entered. " I will dress." 

''Si, Signor." 

Enrico devoted much attention to his 
toilet. When it was completed, he surveyed 
himself critically in the mirror. 

" Luigi." 

''Si, Signor." 

" My tie does not please me." 

"Which one does the Signor desire?" 

"The maroon, Luigi; anything but this 
miserable affair." 

" But it was the one which was formerly 
most to the Signor's liking." 

" Do as I bid you." 

The tie was found, and Luigi dismissed. 
He would waste no more time. This girl 
for the past week had exercised full con- 
trol over the house and its master, and he 
was being made a fool of for the first time 
in his life. This must end. She should 
have his ultimatum. 

He ascended the stair and knocked at her 
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door. There was no answer. He pushed 
it open and entered. Lees was seated by the 
window engrossed in a book, her beautiful 
face serenely calm. It was the master of 
the house, not the girl, who felt ill at ease. 

" Signorina." Enrico bowed before her. 

Lees rose, and drew herself up. 

"Signor Pastello?" The words were 
spoken with a rising inflection of cold sur- 
prise at the intrusion. 

"Your stay here, Signorina, though 
brought about by rather questionable 
means, has, I trust, not been unpleas- 
ant?" 

Enrico waited for a moment as if for an 
answer. Then went on. 

" Are you aware, Signorina, of the mo- 
tive which prompted me, nay, forced me, 
to act as I did?" 

" I am entirely unfamiliar, Signor, with 
any motive which could induce a gentle- 
man to act in such a dishonourable man- 



ner." 
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" I do not defend the act ; it is of the mo- 
tive alone that I wish to speak. You were 
about to leave Venice — to flee from this 
marriage; I loved you — I loved you, 
Signorina, with the passionate despair of a 
man who realises that his only joy is 
slipping from him. A man cannot let that 
go without a struggle. My life has been 
far from spotless. I have known the love 
of many women, but they left no memory 
behind them. Instead they created a void, 
which only a woman like you can fill. Be- 
fore you is not only a lover, but a penitent, 
who asks you to reclaim him from sin, from 
loneliness, from misery." 

Enrico took a step towards her. His face 
had lost its wilfulness — instead had come 
lines of weariness, weariness of the life he 
had led, weariness of his struggle to gain 
this woman's affection. 

" Signor Pastello, you have stooped be- 
low the standard of honour known to every 
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Italian gentleman; surely, by such means 
you cannot hope to gain my love." 

" Ahl Signorina, stop and think what it 
would have meant to me had you gone. 
Lees," he breathed her name, lingering 
over it caressingly, "has your sojourn 
within these walls been so fraught with un- 
happiness that you have remained unmoved, 
untouched by the love and respect I have 
shown you ? " 

"You have surrounded me with books 
and flowers and music," she replied, " and 
until to-day you have not intruded your 
presence upon me. But captivity is captiv- 
ity, even in such pleasant rooms as these; a 
prison is never tolerable. I listen to you be- 
cause I have no alternative. Signor, you 
have taken the very worst means possible by 
which to influence me. If I had any affec- 
tion for you it would have died here." 

"Ah! Signorina, you are cruel." 

" I am speaking the truth." 
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"Then you give me no hope?" 

The look in his eye was not that of a van- 
quished lover. Lees paled, but there was 
not a trace of emotion in her voice. 

"None, Signor." 

It was a dismissal, but Enrico was not 
pleased to end the interview so abruptly. 
She had crossed to the window, and stood 
gazing out. Enrico joined her, and 
touched her gently on the shoulder. 

"Signorina" — his voice had lost its note 
of pleading — " I have been patient, but my 
patience is fast leaving me. The Pastelli 
are a proud race — you have flouted their 
love and their name. Be careful ! " 

Lees turned and faced him ; her look was 
one of utter contempt. But a smile lurked 
about the corners of Enrico's mouth. He 
was no longer ill at ease. 

" I shall see you again, Signorina. In 

the meantime think it over." 

As he reached the door he paused, and 
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with insolence repeated, smiling through a 
frown : 
" Think it over." 

So she would never love him — a girl he 
wished to marry, a penniless girl, the 
daughter of a ruined man! He clenched 
his teeth, then smiled. It was a smile such 
as frightens a good woman. He descended 
the stair, entered the library, and dropped 
into one of the high-backed chairs. The 
girl could not escape him, at least; and he 
would have her with or without her con- 
sent. 

Again he saw her as she had confronted 
him, her eyes flashing with the light of out- 
raged womanhood. His resolution wav- 
ered. But she was the only woman he had 
ever wanted to marry, and she had refused 
him; was he to bow to that, now that she 
was in his power? 

For a long time he fought with conflict- 
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ing emotions. He was facing a new prob- 
lem ; that of forcing a woman to conform to 
his wishes. In the past his personal beauty, 
his wealth and position, had sufficed ; all of 
which had been thrown in vain in the 
balance against the will of this girl. He 
would willingly have married her, though 
marriage was an institution to which he was 
strongly opposed, but she would not have 
him at any price. There was the sting. 

**Signor Marconi!" Luigi advanced, 
ushering in the old man. Enrico rose to 
meet him rather glad of the visit. The 
Signor was better acquainted with this stub- 
born girl than he was; advice would count 
for something. Pastello was well aware 
of the hatred which Marconi entertained 
for his stepdaughter, the secret of whose 
birth the old man had confided to him, as 
a sort of excuse for the horrible bargain 
that had revolted, while it had satisfied, 
Pastello. 
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"You have come at an opportune mo- 
ment," exclaimed the latter. 

" Indeed? In what way can I be of serv- 
ice to you?" returned Marconi, rubbing 
his hands. 

"It is a very delicate matter, Signor. 
Something in connection with your 
daughter. I can accomplish nothing." 

The Signor's face lost its smile, and his 
features took on an air of great concern. 
He had a difficult task before him — the task 
of conciliating Pastello, and at the same 
time selling him as quickly as possible for 
the seven hundred and fifty thousand lire 
of the Englishman. After doing that he 
could leave Venice for ever; in fact, he 
would have to do so — or his once desired 
son-in-law might mark his displeasure in a 
way that might interfere with the Signor's 
enjoyment of the Englishman's money. 

" I think," the Signor replied in a suave 
voice, " that our policy has been at fault. 
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Why not admit your error, play the part of 
the penitent, return her to her father's 
house? Once within its walls, my utmost 
efforts will be exerted in your behalf." As 
he spoke, Marconi crossed to where Enrico 
stood and placed a hand upon his shoulder. 
The latter's face was flushed; his manner 
undecided. As a matter of fact, his irri- 
tation and anger at having to make such a 
confession were very bitter. 

" Enrico, my dear boy, let me assure you 
that this is the most advisable course to pur- 
sue. It has been the dream of my life to 
see you and this wilful girl united ; and that 
result can never be obtained in this wild 
mediaeval sort of way — the women are not 
what they used to be, and they've lost all 
taste for it — all romance." 

His attitude was paternal as he patted 

Enrico's shoulder affectionately. But the 

latter knit his brow. 

" No, Signor, I do not see. This girl has 
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been an inmate of your house for years, 
and, as you say, for years it has been your 
desire to see us married. Yet to-day I find 
her more indifferent to me than ever. Your 
idea may be good, but I cannot afford to 
run the risk of losing her. I have her here 
in my house, and before she leaves this 
house she shall belong to me." 

"Your wishes, my dear Enrico, are al- 
ways mine. But you must consider this 
from a sane point of view." 

" I tell you she shall be my own before 
she leaves this house! " Enrico brought his 
fist down upon the table. Marconi had 
known him for years, but never before had 
he seen him like this. The man was in 
love! The Signor chuckled softly to him- 
self. A man in love is always so easily 
dealt with. One knows how to humour 
him. 

" Of course, my dear boy " — the Signor's 
voice was more suave than ever — "do as 
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you will. In my judgment it would be a 
much better plan for you to continue your 
wooing in the Palazzo Marconi; but have 
it your own way. Still, I consider it my 
duty to point out certain dangers. Suppose, 
for instance, it were to become known that 
she was detained here by force? What 
then? There would be an uprising in the 
city, for she is much loved. At some time 
you will be obliged to release her. Do not 
tempt Providence too far.'* 

Enrico's eye glittered. 

" I have reached that point, Signor, 
where nothing — ^^do you understand? noth- 
ing — shall stand between this girl and me." 

" But," persisted Marconi, " consider my 
position in the matter. I am her guardian." 

" I appreciate your position, Signor; but 
the girl does not leave this house." 

Marconi realised that further argument 

would complicate matters. 

"Very well, Enrico; I will leave the 
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matter in your hands. There is another 
subject which I wished to discuss with you; 
financial matters, my dear boy; but another 
time will do as well." 

The two men moved in the direction of 
the door, and bowed rather constrainedly as 
they parted. For Pastello did not under- 
stand the Signor's suggestion that Lees 
should return to her home, and through the 
Signor's crafty mind there flitted many 
schemes to outwit Pastello. The girl would 
have to be taken away secretly. The Signor 
sank back among the cushions of his gon- 
dola. A vision of Naples rose before him. 
There, there would be no suspense, no vexa- 
tion, no anxiety. And before he went he 
thought he would get rid of Giovanni — 
Giovanni knew too much. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Lees leaned from the window of her bed- 
chamber. The night was warm, with a 
light but most refreshing breeze. Her 
apartment overlooked a court, enclosed by a 
high stone wall, and beyond this wall was 
the canal that skirted the rear of the pa- 
lazzo. She was becoming fatigued with the 
strain of the past ten days; and, moreover, 
the interview with Enrico had revealed to 
her the fact that she no longer had only en- 
nui to dread — that her position had become 
dangerous as well as tiresome. Heretofore 
she had put from her any thought of actual 
physical harm, but it had been impossible . 
during their last conversation to mistake the 
meaning lurking behind Pastello's words 
and manner, or to doubt that he was be- 
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yond reason and civilisation now. Three 
days had elapsed, and she could not hope 
that he would absent himself much longer. 
What was to be done? She could barricade 
herself in her room, but that would only 
give her a short respite. 

As her position flashed upon her in its 
entirety. Lees clasped her hands above her 
head in an agony of despair. The thought 
of belonging to this man was beyond her 
power of conception. She remembered her 
words to Guido, " I would rather lie at the 
bottom of the canal than be married to En- 
rico Pastello." That was easy to say; but 
though Lees was not a coward, she did not 
wish to die so miserably in her youth. 
Still, if the necessity arose, she knew she 
would not lack courage. As she turned 
from the window, there was something in 
the expression of her face which puzzled 
Maria, who sat idle and dejected at the 
other end of the room. 
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^^ Has the Signorina thought out some 
way to escape?" The girPs soft voice 
trembled. 

"Yes, my little Maria;" she bent and 
kissed the girPs forehead. 

"Tell me, Signorina; poor Maria is 
nearly mad with all this misery." 

" Not now, child. I will tell you all in 
good time." 

With a little sob the maid rose and went 
into an inner room. Lees threw herself 
upon the bed. She did not weep like 
Maria ; it would have been better could she 
have done so. Her anguish was the more 
terrible, in that it had no outlet What 
manner of man was this Marconi, that he 
could leave her to such a fate? Though not 
his daughter, she was a woman. She had 
never loved the Signor, but she had tried to 
be a dutiful and obedient child. She real- 
ised dimly that he must have something to 
do with her plight, that the detail of the 
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abduction could not have been arranged 
and carried out without some tacit or open 
agreement on his part. There was no hope 
in him. Her only hope lay in the man to 
whom she had thrown the note in the gon- 
dola. Her only chance of aid must come 
from strangers. She might reach the court 
below, and climb the wall, but she could 
hardly accomplish it without being seen by 
the man who stood guard in the small door- 
way beneath her window. Sometimes he 
slept, and she had thought of a ladder made 
of strips torn from a sheet. That might 
still be attempted, though she entertained 
little hope of its success. 

A rap sounded upon the door. She en- 
tered the salon, and crossing rapidly to the 
window seat, sank upon it. The door 
opened and closed softly, but she did not 
look up. 

"You did not hear me, Signorina?" 

Lees started to her feet. 
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" Signer Pastellol No. I was interested 
in my thoughts." 

She spoke civilly. She must not change 
her tactics too suddenly. 

He crossed to where she was seated. 

"What is it you were reading?" he 
asked, trying to speak as though conversa- 
tion were the mere small-talk of people 
meeting casually in society. 

"It is a book of verse. Are they 
yours?" 

No interest accompanied her question, 
but Enrico was jubilant over the fact of 
her deigning to ask one. He bent slightly 
forward, with instant ardour. 

"Would it make any difference to you 
if they were?" 

" I hope," said Lees quietly, " that the 
Signor will not try to sound my prefer- 
ences until I am once more in the Palazzo 
Marconi/^ 

" Am I then to hope that when you are 
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nstated in the Palazzo Marconi you will 
sten to me, Signorina?" 

Lees crossed to the table — a sudden smile 
parted her lips, and she glanced at him 
curiously from her half-closed eyes. Was 
t possible, she wondered, to cajole, this 
)rimitive creature, who supposed himself 
io complicated and so subtle? She could 
but try. 

" I shall answer that question when I am 
once again in the palazzo, Signor Pastello." 

"And in the meantime, Signorina?" 

Stepping to her side Enrico took her 
hand in his. For an instant she let it rest 
there. 

" In the meantime, Signor Pastello will 
kindly release my hand.'' She laughed as 
she spoke, and tried to free her hand, but 
he held it firmly. He was puzzled. Did 
the girl really have a friendly feeling for 
him at last? Could it be possible that her 
anger of the other morning had been more 
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against the thing he had done than the man 
himself? It intoxicated him with joyful 
hope to think that perhaps the girl was not 
averse to his wooing. Still, he was not at 
all sure. Lees was looking at him gaily. 

" To what am I to attribute this change 
of mood? " Earnestly he searched her face. 

" To your good company, Signor. What 
else?" 

Her laugh held a note of genuine good 
humour. Enrico's face darkened. 

" I am not in a joking mood. I love you, 
and am too terribly in earnest to be treated 
like a child. Whatever your feelings are, 
I intend to ascertain them beyond doubt be- 
fore to-morrow morning. I go from the 
palazzo for a few hours ; when I return, I 
shall come here to your apartment." 

Lees had withdrawn from the circle of 
light, that he might not see the pallor that 
overspread her face. 

" I intend playing as fair with you as you 
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will permit," he continued. " I will bring 
back with me a magistrate and two wit- 
nesses, and if you will, you shall be united 
to one who will live up to the tradition of 
his ancestors, and prove eternally faithful 
to the woman of his choice. Age, my be- 
loved, shall not lessen my love, and the 
children who come after us shall be taught 
a lesson of devotion by the example we set 
them. You shall live in a paradise where 
sorrow is unknown." 

He was carried away by the strength of 
his emotion, and despite herself Lees felt 
for him; despite all he had done, she felt 
a pity for this man and mourned his un- 
requited love. Base, weak, self-indulgent 
as he was, he was offering her his all, and 
with it a renunciation of the degraded life 
he had led, a promise of a future worthy of 
his name and lineage. With his next words 
all the old loathing returned, and a rush 
of terrible foreboding. 
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" That, Signorina, is what I offer you, but 
if you refuse" — his face was ashen — "I 
mean that you shall be mine whether you 
will or no. Choose, my beloved — and 
choose wisely. You do not know what you 
arc despising. Ah 1 Signorina, I will bring 
to you a love of which few women can 
boast." 

He was very handsome under the full 
sway of his passion, but it was with the 
beauty of a fallen angel. He frightened 
her, and as she receded, he advanced, draw- 
ing nearer with each step. Suddenly he 
took her in his arms, and kissed passionately 
again and again her cold and unresponsive 
lips. She struggled frantically to release 
herself, her head swam, in another moment 
she would have fainted — but with a burst 
of wild, half-despairing laughter he fled 
from the room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

It seemed years to Sir Arthur Howard, 
after he had regained consciousness suffi- 
ciently to be aware of his own identity, be- 
fore he was able to sit up and stare at the 
four walls. At first he did not remember 
in the least what had happened; when he 
did, it all resolved itself into one tre- 
mendous and sickening blow upon the back 
of his head. He tried to rise, but his legs 
were stiff and sore. At last he succeeded. 
As far as he could tell, no bones were 
broken, and his skull had not been quite 
smashed in — beyond that anything might be 
the matter. 

How long had he been there, and what 
had become of Mayhal? It was of no use 
to ask himself questions. He seemed to be 
in a room utterly dark except for a faint ray 
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of light under a door. There were no win- 
dows. With all the strength he could 
muster, he flung himself against the door. 
Not a vibration rewarded his effort. 

There was nothing to do but wait. If his 
life were spared, they would in all prob- 
ability detain him until the girl and the 
papers were in the hands of the unknown 
Englishman. His only hope was that 
Mayhal had escaped. He must try and 
force himself into this belief, or his reason 
would desert him; for the mission had long 
ceased to be for Sir Arthur Howard a mere 
game, played half for the sake of Fitzjames, 
his dead friend, half for the sake of adven- 
ture. 

He decided to occupy his time in exam- 
ining the walls. In some places they 
showed signs of decay, but the masonry was 
of solid construction. If he had something 
to work with, he might attempt to loosen 

one of the stones. He looked about, but 
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saw nothing. He searched his pockets; 
everything had been taken from him. Sud- 
denly he stopped and listened. A dull roar 
came to him, then the rushing sound of 
water. He placed his ear to the wall. The 
sound grew louder and louder, then gradu- 
ally died away. It was the tide. 

Arthur remembered the barred windows 
which had attracted his attention just be- 
fore he entered the sinister house. He must 
be in a chamber below the water level, and 
what he had heard was the water rushing 
into the next room. He had been uncon- 
scious then for many hours, as the tide was 
high when he entered the palazzo. 

Again he listened to a sound — muffled, 

but distinct. This time it was not the tide. 

He heard several heavy blows upon the wall 

to his left, followed by a steady grinding 

noise. Mayhal had not then escaped, but 

was attempting to cut his way out; he was 

cutting straight into the chamber in which 
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Arthur was confined. If the latter could 
but let him know that his eflForts were being 
made in the wrong direction! 

H'e called aloud; the noise ceased. He 
called again, but received no answer. If 
Mayhal could not hear him the wall must 
be of great thickness. Arthur sat down 
upon the stone floor. After a time the 
other continued his work. Still the grind- 
ing continued. Again it ceased. This time 
it was followed by a succession of sharp 
blows, which sounded almost at his ear. 
Arthur sprang to his feet. Inch by inch the 
stone at which he was looking was being 
dislodged. Stepping quickly forward, he 
grasped its edges and with all his strength 
pulled inward. One more blow from the 
other side, and the stone fell to the floor. 
An emaciat;ed hand appeared in the open- 
ing, then came a groan, followed by the 
sound of heavy breathing. The hand dis- 
appeared. Stepping to the opening he 
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peered through, and saw a room like his 
own, and the outline of a man's form 
stretched on the ground close to the wall of 
communication. The poor fellow was ex- 
hausted; he had evidently made a last 
desperate effort, and his energy and vitality 
were completely gone. 

To act was but the work of a moment. 
Reaching through the opening, Arthur 
grasped the iron bar which had been the 
other's implement, and had fallen against 
the wall. With all his strength he struck 
the stone just above the one which had been 
dislodged. 

Y;es, it was possible. He motioned the 
man to drag himself out of the way, and 
then struck hard and with a rapid succes- 
sion of blows. With a crash the stone gave 
way; the next instant he was through the 
opening and at the man's side. It was not 
Mayhal, but a stranger. 

It was a pitiful sight to see the supplicat- 
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ing look in the fellow's eyes. Muttering 
something in Italian, he looked in the di- 
rection of the opening. Arthur took his 
hand sympathetically within his own, and 
spoke to him rapidly in his own tongue. 

" Do not think your work wasted. The 
chamber next to mine faces the canal. I 
will accomplish what you attempted." 
Stripping off his coat Arthur placed it un- 
der the man's head. 

"That is better, is it not?" 

^^Si, Signor; thanks, Signor." After a 
pause, he continued: 

" I thought they had confined me in an 
outer room." Again he looked towards the 
opening. Then his eyes sought the face of 
the young Englishman. "Who are you?" 

"That I will tell you later; for the pres- 
ent you must remain quiet. You are ex- 
hausted. Rest, while I work." 

"We must make no mistake this time, 
Signor. These two rooms are exactly alike ; 
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that is how I was deceived." He paused 
for breath. " In a day we may be able to 
accomplish what has taken me three. But 
you will have to work alone for a while ; I 
am nearly at the end of my strength; no 
food since I have been here. Just water 
from those puddles." 

Arthur shuddered. No time must be 
lost, the man was in a critical condition. 
He crossed to the outer room with a set and 
determined face, the iron bar in his hand. 
The light had faded entirely, still Arthur 
worked on. At last a faint voice whis- 
pered : 

" Signor." 

Arthur paused. 

" The Signor must guard his strength. It 
is time for him to rest." 

Putting down the bar, Arthur groped his 
way back to the man's side in the almost im- 
penetrable gloom. 

" Soon I will be able to help the Signor." 
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"You must not think of that yet'* 
Arthur stretched himself full length upon 
the stones, and gazed through the darkness 
toward where he knew the fellow lay. 
" Who are you? " he asked, for the first time 
really curious about the identity of his com- 
panion. While there was light, time had 
been too precious to waste in words. 

" A gondolier, Signor." 

"How did you get here?" 

"Will the Signor first tell me who he 
is?" 

Somehow Arthur did not hesitate. 

" I am Sir Arthur Howard, of London. 
That tells you nothing, of course." He felt 
the man's hand grip his. 

" And yet, Signor, I will trust you." 

" You can trust me," replied Arthur, re- 
turning his hand-pressure. 

" I was gondolier to Signor Marconi, but 
it is the littl6 Signorina whose servant I 



am." 
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At mention of her name Arthur sat up. 

" The little Signorina had ordered me to 
meet her at the rear of the palazzo. I was 
there underneath the bridge. The night 
was dark, my eyes were strained in the di- 
rection of the landing. Suddenly a gon- 
dola scraped the side of mine. I had not 
heard it approach. The next instant I was 
gagged, flung down, and struggling in the 
grasp of two men." 

Such was his weakness, it was evidently 
difficult for the man to speak. After a few 
moments he continued. 

" They overpowered me, for they caught 
me unawares. I was half strangled ; I lost 
consciousness. When I again opened my 
eyes I found myself in this room. There 
was food here, but it was soon gone — three 
days ago. They meant me to starve." 

"What of the Signorina?" Arthur 
groped his way to the man's side. 

"Alas I I do not know. Her father 
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wished her to marry the Signor En 
Pastello, and to avoid such a fate, she ni( 
that night to leave the palazzo for e 
They must have discovered her plan — 
she waited for me — and I was not thi 
Oh, the little Signorina, has she forgl 
her old Guido?" And the poor, faitl 
servant sobbed. 

" Did you see the faces of the men i 
overpowered you?" Arthur gripped 
man's arm. The other's voicje was aln 
inaudible. Arthur leaned forward, clos 
his lips. 

"No, Signor. They were masked; 
one of them spoke — gave an order — an 
could swear that the voice was that 
Signor Pastello." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Days had lengthened themselves into 
weeks, and still Sir Thomas Fairfield could 
not tear himself away from Venice. He 
had fallen in with a young Venetian noble, 
and after a few days spent in the sightseer's 
beaten track, had abandoned the role of 
tourist, and entered into the real life of 
Venetian society. His friend was a decided 
epicure, and Tom was forced to admit that 
he had at last found someone who knew a 
little more about cobwebby wines than him- 
self. 

Moreover, the dark-eyed maidens of this 
wonderful city had not only come up to his 
expectations, but had far exceeded them; 
and the intensely British young gentleman 
had actually and quite by accident, of 
course, begun to affect the manners and cus- 
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toms of their Italian adorers. He had been 
much at the young Venetian's palazzo, and 
at other palazzos, at which the latter was 
intimate; and in each, with wine, laughter 
and song, to the soft accompaniment of 
mandolin and guitar, he had whiled away 
many pleasant hours. 

Our young Englishman did not always 
arise the next morning with a clear head 
and a clear conscience ; but then he said to 
himself that he was young, and that there 
was time enough yet to enjoy himself be- 
fore thinking of that far-distant day when 
he would have to settle down and take unto 
himself a wife. 

He had seen very little of Arthur, who 
with the East Indian had occasionally dined 
with him, but who had seemed rather more 
serious and staid than Sir Thomas had ever 
dreamed he could be. Then the latter had 
been somewhat disappointed in the man 
from the Orient. He had bid fair to be a 
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jolly good sort, but had fallen terribly far 
of the mark, as far as " fun," in the Fair- 
fieldian sense, was concerned. Lately they 
seemed to have entirely disappeared from 
the face of the earth. Their names were 
still upon the register, their luggage in 
their rooms, but those rooms, and the hotel 
itself, knew them no more. 

Hotel clerks were an abomination to 
Tom, even in his most cheerful mood ; and 
the one in this particular hostelry, with the 
sunken chest and pop eyes, had pestered the 
young baronet nearly to death. Daily he 
had been questioned by the above-men- 
tioned unattractive individual in regard to 
the reliability of his friends, and at last, to 
rid himself of the fellow, had signed a writ- 
ten agreement that he himself would meet 
the obligations of his friends if they never 
returned. Though somewhat appeased 
after this, the clerk showed, subsequently 
and consequently, an interest in Tom's 
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movements which nearly drove him frantic. 
Each time he went out anxious eyes fol- 
lowed his gondola, and smiles and rubbing 
of palms greeted his return. Really it was 
most annoying ; and he devoutly wished that 
the two mysterious absentees would come 
back. 

These thoughts and many others ran 
through his mind, as he sat one evening 
smoking a cigar in front of the hotel, and 
idly watching the gondolas as they glided 
by. The night was beautiful. Tom sud- 
denly felt an immense desire to drift into 
the lagoon, and though he felt the eyes of 
the clerk riveted upon him, stepped upon 
the landing and hailed a passing gondola. 
His Italian had not improved during the 
past few weeks, and so with no words, but 
an expressive wave of his arm, which en- 
circled the whole city, they shot out upon 
the dark waters. 

A cool breeze was stirring. It put nejv 
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life into him, and cleared the young 
baronet's head, which had felt a little heavy 
all day, which he attributed to the humidity 
in the atmosphere, instead of to a very late 
and very gay little supper of the night be- 
fore. They skirted along the Grand Canal, 
first up one side, with its brilliantly lighted 
landings, then down the other, then straight 
out into the broad expanse of water which 
stretches far out to the Logi. 

As he sat smoking and idly dipping his 
fingers into the cool water, the magic of the 
night stole gradually over him. Venice 
had never before looked to him so beautiful 
as it did now from the lagoon, in its haze 
of twinkling lights. The sound of music 
came to him faintly across the water. He 
leaned back upon the soft cushions and 
hummed contentedly to himself. 

Suddenly he sat up. A huge gondola 
was bearing down upon them. He waved 
his cigar frantically until it formed an arc 
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of fire, and his rower backed upon his 
oar. 

"Hoi you fellow. Stop, I say!" 

The gondola, if anything, increased its 
speed. In his excitement Tom, who had 
half risen, lost his balance and narrowly 
escaped falling overboard; the next instant 
he was jolted back into his seat; but to his 
surprise the occupant of the other gondola, 
instead of inciting his rower to escape as 
soon as possible the invectives that the baro- 
net and his gondolier were pouring forth, 
had seized the edge of his gondola, and 
was trying to talk to him. In his hand he 
held a note. 

" What do you mean by running me down 
in this manner?" foamed Sir Thomas, 
hardly able to contain himself. " I was 
nearly knocked overboard. How dare you 
come at one like a bally Destroyer? " 

" Pardon me, Signor, but " The man 

spoke a very much shattered English. 
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" I'll do nothing of the kind— I " 

The man interrupted him. " Signor, you 
must listen to me; the note is most impor- 
tant." 

"The note — ^what note?" 

The man thrust the envelope into his 
hand. " Humph 1" ejaculated Tom, as he 
angrily tore it open. 

He shielded himself from the wind and 
struck a match. " Return with the bearer 
of this note," he read. " I am in need of 
fresh linen and a suit of clothes. If the In- 
dian is about, bring him with you. Above 
all, make haste. — Arthur Howard." 

With a grunt of disapproval, Tom paid 
his rower and entered the other gondola, 
the occupant of which seemed suddenly 
struck deaf and dumb except for a little ex- 
clamation now and then, in answer to Tom's 
irritable questioning. So the latter was still 
unenlightened when he reached the hotel, 
where he gained admittance to Arthur's 
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rooms, threw a few things into a valise, and 
as the Indian was nowhere to be seen, en- 
tered the gondola. 

As they pursued their journey, Tom again 
questioned his companion, but the man 
made answer again in shattered English 
that he had received no instructions beyond 
the delivery of the note, and the order to 
bring Sir Thomas Fairfield back with him. 

"How did you know that I was Sir 
Thomas Fairfield?" He looked at the 
n>an suspiciously. 

"My gondolier had seen you at the 
hotel, Signor." 

They quitted the better quarter of the 
city, and entered what appeared to be a 
poorer section of it. From time to time 
Tom glanced at his companion, who looked 
neither to the right nor the left. Had the 
note not been in Arthur's handwriting the 
young baronet might have felt a trifle un- 
easy, for the man was a rough and very 
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shabby messenger. The gondola swung in 
to the right, and stopped, and they alighted. 

" Will the Signor be good enough to fol- 
low me?" 

He led the way to a dark house of evil 
odour. As Tom entered the doorway he 
caught sight of Mayhal for a moment, 
standing a few steps away, but when Tom 
hesitated and half turned he disappeared. 
The young baronet was puzzled, but fol- 
lowed his guide up two flights of stairs, into 
a neat little room, with a better atmosphere 
than the halls, tenanted by a pleasant-look- 
ing woman of smiling countenance, who 
dusted off a chair for him and asked him by 
a friendly gesture to sit down. She then 
murmured through a doorway; but Tom, 
who had heard the voice of his friend, 
bounded to his feet, and followed her with- 
out waiting to be announced. He saw upon 
a bed in a corner a lean and very much 
emaciated-looking Italian, clothed in rags ; 
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and near him astride of a chair, with his 
chin resting wearily or dejectedly on his 
arms, his clothes in a most deplorable con- 
dition, unshaven and unwashed, and look- 
ing generally wild and unkempt, no less a 
personage than Sir Arthur Howard. 

If the men at the Club could have seen 
him at that moment! Tom burst into wild 
laughter, then managed to articulate — 
"What in Heaven's name has happened, 
old fellow?" 

Arthur flung an angry look in his direc- 
tion. " I see nothing to laugh at." 

" I know you don't; that's the funny part 
about it; really, you look too absurd for 
words. How in the world did you ever get 
yourself so grubby? " 

" I don't feel communicative. Where are 
my clothes? Do stop that infernal cac- 
kling.'* Arthur sat up angrily. His man- 
ner sobered Tom. 

" I say, old fellow, I meant no oflFence." 
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Arthur interrupted him; 

"That's all right; I don't blame you; but 
I'm in an infernal hurry, and awfully up 
against it, and you must help me out first. 
I only hope we can laugh about it after- 
wards." 

1(1 half an hour he was dressed and to 
some extent groomed, and together they 
went downstairs. Tom told Arthur of how 
he had seen and lost sight of the East In- 
dian. As they left the house — " There he is 
again 1 " Tom cried, and was after him like 
a shot 

Arthur waited a moment, then walked 
rapidly in the direction of the landing. He 

dared not delay. Writing a few lines upon 
a piece of paper, he handed it to Tom's 
rower, and quickly entered another gon- 
dola. 
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CHAPTER XX 

It was late, and there were few gondolas 
abroad on waterways other than the Grand 
Canal; in fact, when Arthur's gondolier 
stopped rowing and said, pointing ahead, 
"That, Signor, is the Palazzo Pastello/' 
the narrow canal in which they found them- 
selves was quite empty of life and sound. 
Arthur ran his eye over the house, then 
signified his wish to row around it. As 
they reached the rear, he motioned to the 
rower to stop, and sat gazing up at the 
windows. It was one chance in a million ; 
but he determined to take that chance, and 
with his thoughts fixed upon the lovely and 
candid face that had met his so ingenuously, 
yet so anxiously, on that strange night in 
London, he broke into an English love song, 
gazing steadily meanwhile at the black 
and ancient walls before him, pierced here 

and there with the dim square of a lighted 
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window. Serenading is not an uncommon 
occurrence in Venice, and exhibiting no 
surprise, Arthur's rower lighted a cigarette 
and seated himself upon the little deck to 
smoke in silence. 

As the song ended they heard the sound 
of a piano. At first it seemed as if timid 
fingers wandered half tremulously over the 
keys; then came a few soft chords — then 
a woman's rich, deep contralto voice came 
to them from an upper window. Arthur's 
heart gave a great bound. The song was 
in English. He listened intently. There 
was a strangeness about the verse. He lis- 
tened more closely, and suddenly a light 
broke in upon him. The verses did not 
rhyme. It was she, and in song she was 
telling him her story. 

He unconsciously stood up, his hands 

clenched at his sides as he tried to maintain 

a certain calm — tried not to cry aloud to 

her that he was there. The song ceased, 
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and he broke into an answering one — a 
quick " It is Howard — Arthur — I am here. 
I am coming " followed by a hasty or- 
der to the gondolier. 

The latter stared at him in surprise. First 
the Signor had asked to see this palazzo, 
expressing the desire as a stranger might 
have done; then he had entered into this 
curious reciprocal serenade, and now he 
wished to enter. Well, perhaps that was 
not so strange after all; this Englishman 
must know his own business best 

''Si, si, Signor." 

The little bark fairly flew as the rower 
vigorously plied his oar. Arthur had no 
time in which to formulate a plan, but he 
felt that action, and quick action, was neces- 
sary. The boat drew up at the landing with 
a jerk. 

"Wait for me in the shadow of that 

bridge." 

"Si, Signor." 
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Arthur dashed up the broad steps and 
sounded the knocker. Lulgi came in an- 
swer to the summons, and seeing a well- 
dressed person of cool and assured de- 
meanour, obviously a gentleman, had no 
suspicions. 

" Is Signor Pastello at home?" 

"No, Signor." 

"Why, this is " Arthur beamed with 

a look of recognition. 

" Luigi, Signor." 

" Luigi, of course. Do you not remem- 
ber me, Luigi?" 

" I — I — believe I do, Signor," admitted 
the servant, bowing and smiling. "The 
Signor must pardon me; my master has 
so many friends." 

Arthur seated himself in one of the high- 
backed chairs. "I'll wait till your master 
comes home. I wish to see him." Looking 
about the hall, he sighed reminiscently. " It 
has been a long time since I last saw the 
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palazzo and Signer Pastello. Two years! 
My stay in Venice will not be long, and I so 
much desire to see your master! I didn't 
even wait to dress — ^just dined at the hotel 
after arriving, and hurried on." 

Luigi happened to hold the English na- 
tion in high favour, as his master's few 
English friends, all titled, and all exceed- 
ingly dissipated, were very liberal with 
their money. 

" Will the Signor step into the library? " 
he urged. " My master may return at any 
moment." And he held the portieres aside 
for Arthur to pass. 

" The Signor will pardon me," he added, 
as the latter sauntered to a chair, " but can 
r not get the Signor some refreshment? A 
biscuit — fruit — a glass of wine?" 

"Anything will do," said Arthur, hop- 
ing he did not look as pleased as he felt. " I 
hope it is not too much trouble, though." 

"It is always Luigi's pleasure to serve 
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the Signer's friends." With a bow the man 
disappeared. 

"Servile rascal, thatl" murmured Ar- 
thur, listening at the door. Luigi had 
gone without any doubt for refreshments; 
incredible luck! And of course his being 
English — and obviously a traveller — had 
done it. However, it seemed too good to 
be true. It would take Luigi some time to 
arrange a tray, but there was little time to 
be lost 

He slipped from the room and up the 
stairs. The Signorina would be on the 
lookout; of this he felt certain. Though 
no answer had come to his last snatch of 
song, he was sure she had heard and un- 
derstood. In all probability she was upon 
the third floor. It was thence, he was sure, 
that the song had come. He crept up the 
stairs and groped his way to the rear of 
the palazzo. A light shone from under 

one of the doors. He rapped softly. There 
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was no answer. He rapped again — this 
time a little louder; there followed a scur- 
rying of feet Instinctively he drew back 
within the shadow. If there were other 
occupants of the room, he must not be seen, 
and besides, he was not certain that this 
was the Signorina's apartment. He waited 
breathlessly. 

*' Che e la? '' It was a woman's voice. 

Arthur hesitated. He was not aware of 
the number of occupants of the palazzo, nor 
their sex, and remained undecided. Then 
came another voice, this time in English, 
and so low that he could hardly catch the 
words. 

"Who is there?" 

He sprang quickly forward. 

" It is I — open the door." 

A bolt was withdrawn; then another. 

Arthur entered, closing the door behind 

him. 

Lees stood before him, with Maria trem- 
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bling at her side. She was all alight with 
a glow that looked like joy — confusion — 
hope; her cheeks were suffused with colour. 
Gently he raised her hand to his lips. Her 
eyes fell before his glance. 

"What do you wish me to do?" she 
faltered. 

" No time is to be lost, Signorina. This 
girl? " He glanced at Maria. 

" She is my maid, Signor." 

"Are you both ready to come with me? 
You trust yourself to me?" 

" Yes." 

" Then come." 

Cautiously he opened the door, and they 
descended two flights of stairs. Suddenly 
at the top of the lower flight they halted; 
a key was being fitted to the outer door. It 
swung open, and Enrico entered, accom- 
panied by three men. 

" Pastellol " the girl gasped. 

All three stood motionless. 
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"He will come straight to my room — 
he said so/' she whispered, her hands on 
Arthur's arm. 

"Who are the others?" Arthur's voice 
was unsteady. 

"A magistrate and two witnesses. He 
comes to marry me to-night, if I will con- 
sent; if not " Lees shuddered. 

Arthur's lips were tightly compressed. 
He led the two women back up the stairs 
and into the room they had left, closing the 
door behind them. If only the Signor and 
Luigi did not meetl He put his ear against 
the door and listened. Pastello ran up the 
stairs, alone, flight after flight. Arthur 
slipped behind a curtain, whispering, 
" Let him enter, Signorina, but see that the 
door is closed behind him, and do not be 
frightened. We are safe now — absolutely 
safe and free." With Arthur hidden be- 
hind the heavy draperies. Lees felt her 
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courage failing her. She leaned heavily 
against the table, her bosom heaving con- 
vulsively. Silently they awaited Enrico's 
coming. 

A knock sounded. 

" Come inl" Lees' heart beat violently. 

In answer the door swung open. Enrico 
stood upon the threshold, his face flushed 
with wine. Closing the door, he leaned 
heavily against it. He was no longer 
courteous and restrained; the effect of his 
many self-indulgent and sordid years of 
pleasure told upon him now. 

"Are you ready for the wedding?" he 
asked gratingly. 

" No, Signor." 

" So, you remain obdurate?" 

An ugly frown crossed his face. He 
stepped towards her. As he did so, he 
spied the maid, who stood terror-stricken 
in the doorway. 
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" Send the girl away." 

Lees did not speak; she could not; her 
throat was dry. 

"Do you hear? Send the girl away." 
She motioned her to begone. 

Arthur had heaved a sigh of relief at 
Enrico's first words; he had not then met 
Luigi. But no time must be lost, for the 
servant might at any moment return to dis- 
cover Arthur's disappearance from the li- 
brary. He leaned forward; Pastello was 
speaking again. 

"You are beautiful to-night, Signorina, 
more maddening than ever. Ours shall be 
a night of love such as comes to few lovers ; 
and comes to them but once in a life-time." 

His voice was low and passionate. Lees 
remained motionless, her bosom rising and 
falling. With a laugh he advanced. Lees 
was white to the lips. Enrico swayed un- 
steadily and drew nearer, his eyes aflame. 

Lees receded in the direction of the curtain 
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behind which Arthur was hidden. Not 
once did her eyes leave his face. Enrico 
continued, advancing as he spoke: 

" You are frightened, are you not, carts- 
sima? Shall I take you then down to the 
magistrate? Or shall we remain up here 
together, alone? You must decide now — 
for I shall wait no longer. I have been 
patient, mia bella. For ten days you have 
been in my house, and for ten days I have 
waited for your consent to this union. In 
twenty minutes we can be pronounced man 
and wife; if not " 

Enrico was by her side in an instant, aiid 
had the girl struggling in his arms. Her 
form was pressed close to his, and passion- 
ately he kissed her lips, her eyes, her throat. 

" Your answer, Signorina, your answer." 

Arthur's moment had come. Quickly he 

slipped from behind the curtains. Lees 

had seen him, although her eyes had not 

once left Pastello's face. Speech had en- 
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tirely deserted her. She felt weak and 
dizzy; everything swam before her eyes. 

"Your answer, Signorina." 

But Arthur had sprung from behind the 
curtain, seized the man by the throat, and 
was tugging at the handkerchief which he 
had rapidly twisted about the other's neck. 
Tighter and tighter he pulled it until the 
veins in the Italian's face swelled to a dull 
purple, and Enrico fell gasping to the floor. 

" Seems rather a low trick, to jump out 
at a fellow from behind — even when he's 
a reptile," said the young Englishman apol- 
ogetically, as he rose and pulled down his 
cuffs, " but then these Italian Johnnies are 
so apt to have knives. I thought so ! " And 
he drew a delicately chased toy in a leather 
sheath from the insensible man's breast, 
and held it out to Lees with a deprecating 
air. " Can't play fair with these fellows, 
you know; and I'm responsible for your 

safety, besides." 
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"Is he dead?" 

Panic-stricken, Lees knelt by the prostate 
form of her enemy. 

"No, Signorina, he is not dead." 
Arthur loosened the handkerchief from 
about the other's throat, and replaced it in 
his pocket. 

" Call your maid ; we must hurry." 

Lees left the room, and returned with 
Maria carrying a valise. 

"What of the men downstairs?" she 
whispered. 

Arthur thought a moment "Well, this 
scoundrel said there was a magistrate in the 
library. If we are molested, we need only 
inform him of the whole affair. Even sup- 
posing he is in league with Pastello, he will 
hardly interfere with a British subject — 
who's absolutely in his rights. Come on." 
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Again the three left the room and de- 
scended the broad staircase. As they 
passed the library, they saw within three 
men seated by a table. Luigi stood in the 
hallway; his face was very pale, and he 
shrank back as Arthur and his charges 
passed him, and did not seem to dream 
of interfering. Opening the door, they 
stepped upon the landing. 

Arthur's gondola bobbed up and down 
under the arched bridge, only its bare out- 
line visible. It made Lees think of an- 
other night, when she had stood upon 
another landing, with beating heart, wait- 
ing for Guido. Her heart was beating 
now, but to-night there was something 
other than fear in it. She glanced at the 
man beside her. How different he ap- 
peared from all the men she had known I 
What confidence he inspired I Uncon- 
sciously her hand tightened upon his arm. 
He bent down, his clear grey eyes on hers, 
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" How very tired you must be," he said 
gently. 

"Not very," but her wan smile belied 
the words as Arthur assisted her to enter 
the gondola. Maria followed, hardly able 
to credit their sudden and miraculous good 
fortune. 

" Has a gondola passed this way, besides 
the one in which the four men came to the 
palazzo?'' asked Arthur of the gondolier, 

" No, Signor." 

^^ Avate/' Arthur seated himself by 
Lees. After a pause, during which a sud- 
den embarrassment seemed to have made 
them both silent, he remarked hesitatingly : 
" It is very late, Signorina — past one; and 
I was wondering " 

" What you would do with me now that 
you have me on your hands? " Lees laughed 
softly. 

" The last time we met, you had me on 
yours with a vengeance." 
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He tried to catch her eye, but she looked 
away, her face troubled. Then suddenly 
her musical laugh sounded in his ears. 

" I am a poor orphan, rescued from the 
street by a philanthropist. What asylum 
shall we choose ? Let me see ; you had best 
take me to the Palazzo Altomontef' 

" Is the Princess a good friend of yours? " 
he asked anxiously. 

"Yes; of mine and my mother's." 

A sigh of relief escaped him. He turned 
and gave the order to the rower. 

"I asked, Signorina, because it is most 
important that you choose someone in 
whom you have implicit confidence. It is 
perfectly evident to me that you are the ob- 
ject of a conspiracy — and not entirely a 
romantic one." 

"What do you mean, Signor?" She 
seemed surprised. 

" I mean that the packet of papers which 

was nearly stolen from me that night in 
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London (through your agency, by the way) , 
pertains directly to your affairs. I dare 
say the Englishman told you as much, but 
he probably did not tell you that if he had 
got hold of them they would never have 
reached your hands." 

" Then— he— I " She looked at him 

bewildered and frightened. 

" In other words," he continued, " the 
Englishman was using you as a tool to 
further his own ends. He is a spy, Signo- 
rina, and represents interests other than 
yours, and we — that is — I — while I was 
fighting for you, you were counting me in 
as a bitter enemy 1 Isn't that why you 
played stage adventuress for a night in 
London? " He smiled, looking down into 
her confused and troubled face. 

" It is so very strange," she said wearily. 

" Would it be asking too much," he con- 
tinued, " if I exacted the promise that you 
would not leave your friend's palazzo until 
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you hear from me again? That man that 
deceived you in London is here in Ven- 
ice, and I am afraid of him — for you, I 
mean." 

" Of course I will do whatever you wish ; 
but can you not tell me something more 
definite about your part in my affairs? 
Why did you have the papers?'' 

" I am afraid, Signorina, I must consult 
someone else before telling you anything." 

" Someone else?" A quizzical expression 
flitted across her face. " How many people 
seem interested in me and my affairs." 

Arthur felt relieved at the light turn the 
conversation had taken. He was not sure 
just how much Mayhal wished the girl to 
know, yet he felt bound to warn her of 
her imminent danger. 

" You do remember that night in London 
when we looked over a certain portfolio to- 
gether? " 

Her eyes twinkled merrily. 
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"Yes, And you discovered I was Ital- 
ian — ^by a cruel trick! " 

" Come — if you talk about tricks I " cried 
Arthur, "what do you think of letting a 
poor chap believe you had found his con- 
versation agreeable, and dining out with 
him, and showing him pictures, and having 
it all a ruse I " 

"But you should remember," she an- 
swered, laughing, "that as an adventuress 
I was a dismal failure." 

" You came fearfully near being danger- 
ously successful," he said bluntly. 

Her face grew grave. 

" The papers meant so much to me," she 
spoke more to herself than to him, " that I 
felt I had to go on as long as I could, and 
then when I thought of that man and what 
he had said, I felt afraid, horribly afraid, 
of what might happen were you and he to 
meet. And then — I told you the truth. 
What a fool I was to think I could play 
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such a part, and how I suffered when you 
were gone! Think of the agony of not 
knowing what happened I If you had been 
killed, I should always have held myself 
guilty." 

"Would it have made a great deal of 
difference if anything had happened?" 
His face was very close to hers. 

" A human life was more than I cared to 
pay even for the papers," she said, with her 
eyes lowered; and there was a tremor in 
her voice. " And I suppose you must know 
how important they are, if you have read 
them. Have you?" she anxiously asked. 

" No ; you see I am acting in behalf of 
someone else. My interest is quite indirect 
I have very little knowledge on the subject 
— almost none at all." 

Then it was not for her sake that he 

had rescued her I For an instant her face 

was averted. It was of course doubly 

praiseworthy in him since the risk he had 
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run was not for himself. Still, she wished 
it had been otherwise. She had not yet 
thanked him, and now she felt that she 
must. But the words came with difficulty. 

" Sir Arthur " Still she did not look 

at him. 

" Yes." He bent towards her. 

" I wish to thank you for what you have 
just done; for the interest you have taken 
in — in — my affairs." 

" Please, Signorinal " he said hastily. " It 
is what any man would have done under 
the circumstances." 

They had reached the landing. He as- 
sisted her to alight, asking eagerly, "When 
may I see you again?" 

" I am at your service at any time, Sir 
Arthur, until this business is concluded." 

There was something in her tone which 

made his heart sink. ^^ Until this business 

is concluded." 

There was nothing ungracious in her re- 
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mark. It was merely a plain statement of 
facts — the affair was for him one of busi- 
ness, after all. Romantic, adventurous 
business enough, but — he ran up the steps 
of the palazzo and rang the bell. The 
servant that came to let them in stared like 
a ghost-seer. 

"Signorinal" 

"Is the Princess at home, Lorenzo?" 

''Si, Signorina, but " 

" She has gone to bed," Lees interrupted, 
"I understand. Do not disturb her. I 
shall have to remain here for the night." 

The man took the valise from Maria and 
stood aside. Lees turned and extended her 
hand. Their eyes met. She left her fingers 
in his for a moment, smiled up at him, and 
turned away. 

Her moods changed so rapidly he could 
hardly follow them; indeed, he was inca- 
pable of connected thought even upon that 

subject, for the strain of the past few days 
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began to tell upon him. Entering the gon- 
dola, he sank back and closed his eyes, nor 
opened them once until the rower touched 
him upon the shoulder, and looking up he 
saw that they had reached the hotel. He 
inquired for Tom Fairfield at the office; 
the young baronet had not yet returned. 
Ascending the stairs, he knocked twice at 
MayhaPs door. There was no response. 
Where could the Indian be, and what had 
he been doing in the section of the city where 
Guido had taken him after their escape 
at low tide from the dungeons of the 
Palazzo Marconi? He entered his room, 
and crossed to the small safe in which he 
kept the papers. 

Deep in a comfortable chair at a win- 
dow, lighted cigarette in hand, Arthur 
turned the packet over and studied it. 
What could it contain, and what could this 
sweet girl have to do with so much mystery 
and danger? 
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Venice lay before him enveloped in sun- 
shine. His thoughts upon that summer's 
morning were pleasant, on the whole. Part 
of his work was accomplished, for the girl 
was safe. There yet remained the journey 
to India ; and then — suppose there should be 
worse danger there? Could he face the 
idea of death now that a definite purpose had 
evolved itself out of the chaos of his life? 
Lees had aroused the best that was in him. 
With her by his side he would carve a 
name out for himself; he would be inde- 
pendent of inherited benefits; he would 
have something to live for, work for. He 
stood by the window for a long time, his 
half-burned cigarette between his fingers, 
looking out over the canal. And then there 
was a quick step — a knock — a wide-flung 
door, and Mayhal entered the room. 

"Sahib I" 

" Mayhal 1" 

The two men clasped hands. 
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"How did you escape, Mayhal?" 

" By the door, Signor; an Indian who has 
hunted about in the jungle is quicker than 
a lackey with a club. I ran up the main 
stair, avoiding the door, which I knew 
would be guarded. For a time I concealed 
myself in one of the upper stories. My 
ultimate escape was accomplished by the 
most efficacious of all means, Sahib — a 
bank-note. And you, my poor boy — ^you 
who were not so quick! Did you think I 
had abandoned you?" 

Arthur laid his hand upon Mayhal's 
shoulder. 

" I know you had something to do that 
kept you away, Mayhal. Besides — I found 
help even in the dungeon under the water- 
line I" 

" Guido, of course? I saw him with you 
afterward, and knew you were both safe." 

" And did you think I had done nothing, 
Mayhal, while you were working? Did 
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you suppose I should let them knock me out 
like that and spend the time after I got out 
nursing the back of my head?" And 
Arthur recounted the happenings of the 
past evening. His companion listened in 
silence ; when their eyes met at the conclu- 
sion of his narrative, that look meant 
more to Arthur than any spoken word. 

" And so," the latter finished, " since she 
is safe, I suppose the next thing is the jour- 
ney to India. But " 

"But what. Sahib?" 

"Well, you see — that is — ^well, I can't 
explain just now." 

" This is no time to hold anything back." 
Mayhal spoke sternly. "If there is any- 
thing in connection with this affair which 
you have not told me, it is your duty to " 

"You do not understand," Arthur inter- 
posed. " I was alluding to a — ^well, a per- 
sonal matter. To be perfectly frank with 

you, if I ever get back from India alive, 
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I intend asking the Signorina to be my 
wife." 

It was out at last The Indian's face 
flashed with a sudden radiant smile. 

"Sahib, you are making no mistake. 
When I tell you that she is as one of the 
stars in Heaven, I speak nothing but the 
truth; but now, indeed, you must know 
what there is to be known. It is time you 
heard the contents of the packet of papers. 
Bring it here." There was great seriousness 
in MayhaFs tone. 

Arthur lifted the packet from the table 
and held it out to the other. 

" Open it, Sahib." 

Quickly he undid the wrappings; in his 
excitement the packet slipped from his 
fingers. Three blank sheets of paper flut- 
tered to the floor. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

In a dingy back room in one of the most 
dilapidated tenement houses in Venice sat 
three men : an East Indian, an Italian and 
an Englishman. An oil lamp, placed in the 
centre of the rickety table, flickered faintly, 
barely dispelling the gloom. Two torn 
strips of vari-coloured material nailed to 
the window-frame, which served as cur- 
tians, flapped to and fro, casting as they did 
so, fantastic shadows upon the wall. 

The Englishman rose, and began pacing 

the floor; the other two sat sullenly in their 

chairs. In the little room his gigantic form 

looked out of place — he seemed almost like 

a huge beast pacing to and fro in its cage. 

He stopped a moment and stood by the 

table as if about to speak, then turning upon 

his heel, he continued walking back and 
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forth, his head lowered, and an ugly look in 
his eyes. The other two watched him in 
silence. 

He had a hard task before him, and was 
aware of it. He had used persuasion and 
failed; he would have to resort to other 
means. He stepped to the open window 
and leaned out. From the canal came a 
sickening odour of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, intermingled with a strong smell of 
garlic. With an oath he withdrew his 
head, and faced the others. 

"Look here; I want to get out of this 
accursed place as soon as possible. I am 
not going to waste many words on you two 
fellows. This business has to be got over 
with, and got over with quickly. My 
patience is at an end. You have taken my 
money, but you have not done my work. 
Not another lire do you receive until this 
business is finished. Do you hear? Not 
one lire." He brought his fist down upon 
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the table with a bang. The other men sat 
unmoved. The Englishman continued: 
"I intend forcing you to go on; you can't 
leave me in the lurch like this. The girl 
must be got rid of, and we must do it" 
An angry snarl came from the Italian. The 
East Indian glanced from one to the other. 

" I have tried to be fair with you," con- 
tinued the Englishman, " but with or with- 
out your consent, we will see this thing 
through. I never make idle threats. I 
fancy you grasp my meaning." 

The Italian rose. 

" Killing women is not to my liking, 

Signor, and once for all I refuse. We have 

worked hard for you. We have followed 

this woman from England to Venice, and 

found that she was detained at the Palazzo 

Pastello; and after her disappearance that 

night we traced her to the Palazzo Alto- 

monte. 1 will spy upon her, I will steal 

from her, I will abduct her, but I will not 
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kill her. She has befriended me and my 
people, and the whole miserable people of 
Venice ; and I will not harm a hair of her 
head. You have my answer." 

The Englishman had listened with an 
iron rigidity; when the other had finished, 
he took a step in the direction of the In- 
dian. 

" And you? Do you share the sentiments 
of this fool, this white-livered deserter?" 
he asked coolly. 

" Your plan is not to my liking, Sahib," 
was the quiet rejoinder. 

The Englishman's fury suddenly broke 
forth into a storm that passed all bounds. 

" So, you are both going to play the part 
of traitors? Well, my last scruple is gone. 
Listen. If you would, you could not 
abandon this project. So far you have 
worked in the dark as to the interests in 
whose behalf I engaged your services. Be- 
ware 1 They are powerful. Their home is 
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India. You, you miserable dog," pointing 
with a shaking finger at the Indian, who 
had suddenly turned grey, "have already 
felt their fury. If you are not careful, they 
will again drag you to the torture-chamber 
from which you so recently escaped." 

The Indian crouched in his chair, his 
skin glistening with sweat Before him 
rose the picture of a chamber without win- 
dows, and with but one massive door which 
swung noiselessly upon its hinges. He 
could still hear the rasping sound of the 
rusty bolt as it was shot into place. He 
could still see the single flaring torch ; the 
rack, the irons, the thumbscrews, the red- 
hot coals. Terror shook him from head to 
foot. He attempted to shut out the vision. 
He remembered how they had dragged him 
to the bench; he remembered his shrieks for 
mercy, wild prayers, maniacal ravings. He 
could still hear the windlass of the rack, 

still feel the wet hair which he had torn 
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from his scalp in his agony. Then he had 
fainted. Upon opening his eyes he had 
been carried, weak and prostate, to the 
rack, and again placed upon it Again the 
cries, prayers, cold sweats and unconscious- 
ness. Thrice they had repeated the torture, 
until worn out with waiting for his return 
to reason, they had thrown him, bruised 
and bleeding, into a pit to starve. 

" He did not know that I was aware of 
this little incident in his career, but as you 
see, he has not forgotten it," remarked the 
Englishman with a sneer as he turned to- 
wards their companion. The latter looked 
shaken; the Oriental's exhibition of fear 
had the desired effect 

"You know too much already to turn 
back," continued the Englishman. " If you 
do, your fate will be the same as that of this 
creature beside you. They do not kill in 
that country to which you will be taken — 
they torture. Besides, what good will you 
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do by hesitating in this business? The fate 
of this girl will only have been delayed. 
With or without your help the object of the 
great man whose desires I fulfil, will be 
accomplished; no good will come to the 
man who interferes, nor to him who proves 
a deserter." 

A groan broke from the Indian's dry lips. 
Upon his face was the look of a hunted 
animal as he swayed to and fro in his 
chair. 

" Shall I tell you the name of the one I 
obey? " The Englishman leaned across the 
table, his face close to that of the Indian. 

"Sahib, no— I will not hear it; I am 
afraid." 

" However, lest you should have forgot- 
ten, man of the Orient, and more thor- 
oughly to convince your Italian friend of 
the advisability of doing as I suggest, I will 
mention it." 

He whispered a name. With a shriek 
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the Oriental fell upon the floor, and 
stretched himself towards the East, mum- 
bling incoherent phrases. The Italian did 
not understand ; a terrible fear took posses- 
sion of him. 

"Mercy, Sahib, mercy I Command! I 
obey," whined the Indian at last, raising his 
head. 

" Enough 1" was the gruff rejoinder. 
And the wretch rose and sank once more in 
his chair. 

" And now, my young Italian friend, do 
you stand with us in this?" 

The man, thoroughly frightened, stam- 
mered his willingness to obey. Never had 
he seen such fear upon the face of man as 
that which had struck down his compan- 
ion, the stranger from the Far East. He 
needed no other assurance that his soul was 
not his own. The terrors of the Unknown 
were upon him. In that moment all the old 
superstitions of his race rose within him, 
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making him a prey to their fears and mis- 
givings. He wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. The Englishman seated him- 
self at the table. 

" Now that we have come to a complete 
understanding, let us continue. You have 
found the girl ; your business will be to wait 
for an opportune moment, and then to carry 
out our scheme. I give you twelve hours 
in which to bring me the necessary informa- 
tion. We will then make haste to have the 
business over, for I am anxious to leave 
Venice at once. If the girl escapes a sec- 
ond time, your services will be needed no 
longer; and I do not think you will ever 
need employment again. Do you under- 
stand?" 

Their faces answered him. 

"Then we will meet here at twelve to- 
morrow." 

He rose and walked to the door. The 

other two had risen also, both very pale. 
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Turning, he looked them over from head 
to foot, smiled, and left the room. 

They heard his heavy step as he de- 
scended the stair. The Italian crossed to 
the door and listened. When the outer 
door banged, he returned to the table. 

"What the Englishman said was true? 
He did not exaggerate?" 

The Oriental sighed, and made a hope- 
less gesture. 

" Is there no way out of it?" 

" None." 

"Tell me the name he whispered to 
you." 

" Comrade, it would do you no good were 
I to tell you ; you know not my country or 
my people. It would not have the meaning 
for you that it has for me. I know the one 
he spoke of even better than does the Eng- 
lishman. I know to what lengths he will 
go. The most dastardly crimes of India 
are upon his head. Men, women, chil- 
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dren — all have felt the hand of the oppres- 
sor. If I had understood whose tool I was, 
nothing could have made me enter his serv- 
ice. We serve a dangerous man; he kills 
his servants when they are no longer of use 
to him, as one would kill a dog; or worse; 
he puts them into a chamber of torture of 
which you of the West have no conception. 
When you sin against him, sin well, that 
your punishment may be death. Come, let 
us go. Twelve hours is not much for the 
work on hand." 

They prepared to leave the room; as they 
did so a step sounded upon the stair. They 
listened. It stopped outside the door, and 
someone knocked. 

It could not be the Englishman; the 
tread was too light. Who then would come 
at such an hour? The Italian crossed to the 
door and turned the key, then stood unde- 
cided, his hand upon the knob. Had they 

been trapped? The Indian reached for his 
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knife, the Italian for his stiletto. Both 
stood crouched, ready for they knew not 
what. 

'' Che e la?'' The Italian spoke in a loud 
voice. 

" A stranger,'' came the answer. 

" What do you want? " 

^^ I am looking for an Italian and an East 
Indian." 

" You have the wrong place. Begone." 

" I am a friend, and will do you no 
harm." 

"Begone, I say I" 

"Open the door." The voice was per- 
emptory. 

" By what right?" The Italian was fast 
losing his patience. 

" Let me speak to the East Indian." 

"There is no East Indian here; I am 
alone." 

" Let me speak to the East Indian, or I 
will break in the door." 
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They held a whispered consultation. 
The Indian stepped forward. 

" I am here; what do you want?" 

The stranger spoke rapidly and in a 
tongue with which the Italian was un- 
familiar. At the words of the man in the 
hall, the Indian flung open the door and 
stepped back, but not before he had whis- 
pered in the Italian's ear — " One who fights 
against us. Beware I " 

In the doorway stood the form of 
Mayhal. 
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CHAPTER XXIir 

After the overwhelming discovery that 
had been made of the removal of the 
precious papers, Mayhal had gone out with 
scarcely a word of disappointment or sur- 
prise, leaving the disconsolate Arthur to 
await his return with his face pressed 

• 

against the window-pane. The first streaks 
of day lightened the sky, and still Mayhal 
had not returned. What if something had 
happened to him? what if he were never to 
return? A horrible fear crept into Arthur's 
heart as the weakness of his position forced 
itself upon him. He not only did not 
possess the papers, but lacked even the 
slightest knowledge of their contents. 

A gondola shaped itself out of the grey 
mists; it drew nearer and nearer, passed be- 
neath the window, and disappeared. As a 
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matter of fact, it had stopped at the hotel ; 
and a few seconds later, in response to a 
step on the stairs, Arthur met Mayhal in 
the hall. In silence they entered the In- 
dian's room; then Mayhal, with his hand 
on Arthur's shoulder, read in the other's 
face the story of that lonely vigil. 

" Be patient. Sahib, a little longer. To- 
night will see this mystery unravelled," and 
he patted his companion on the shoulder. 
" As you suppose, I am fresh from the camp 
of the enemy. It was a bold stroke, Sahib, 
but a successful one. There is an East In- 
dian in the pay of this Englishman, and it 
is with him I spent the early dawn. His 
feelings had been played upon very 
cleverly, but I am a Hindoo, and had some- 
thing of a caste advantage. The papers. 
Sahib, are not yet in the hands of the Eng- 
lishman." 

"Good!" Arthur gave a sigh of relief, 

settled himself in his chair, and lighted a 
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cigarette. They smoked for some moments 
in silence. Presently Mayhal resumed in 
a musing tone : 

" To-night is the night of the ball at the 
Palazzo Altomonte/* 

" So I hear." 

"The Princess is to introduce a new 
game, Sahib; she calls it the Game of the 
Golden Ball. If you have not heard of it 
I should like to describe it to you." 

Arthur assented, rather puzzled at this 
digression on the part of one so single- 
minded as his friend. 

" The game is to be played in an enclos- 
ure at the rear of the palazzo; this enclosure 
is laid out after the fashion as nearly as may 
be of the Indian jungle. Prince Altomonte 
will stand upon a balcony at the edge of the 
thickly wooded garden, and at a given 
signal he is to toss the ball among the creep- 
ers and trees. Our Signorina will open 
the chase; unattended into the thicket she 
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Beyond lies the thicket, in which crouches 
the solitary figure of a man. Hear them 
shout, as the ball flashes in the moonlight, 
then falls I See the graceful form of the 
girl as she glides into the thicket and disap- 
pears!" 

" Are you mad, Mayhal? What are you 
saying? What are you thinking? " 

"Mad? No, Sahib, not mad; but in- 
toxicated, intoxicated with the spirit of the 
chase. What is the hunting of big game to 
the pitting of man's cunning against man? 
I tell you it is magnificent, glorious." 

Great beads of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead ; his form swayed this way and 
that, as if to the rhythm of some entrancing 
music. 

" Do not fear, Sahib, no harm shall come 
to the Signorina. It shall be you, of all the 
men in Venice, who shall escort her back 
to the ballroom, who shall lead the cotil- 
lion with her, who shall make love to her 
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Upon some secluded balcony, while the soft 
strains of a waltz draw together your 
young and passionate hearts. But, Sahib, 
it is I whom the Englishman shall meet in 
the jungle. I have travelled far to obtain 
the interview ; we have something to say to 
each other, this man and I, a few words to 
exchange in that little forest at the rear of 
the Palazzo Altomonte/^ 

Arthur relinquished his hold upon the 
other's arm and stepped back. He had 
never before seen the Indian like this. 
Despite himself he was carried away by the 
other's fervour; the spirit of his ancestors 
rose within him ; mediaeval passions rose in 
his heart. He gazed at Mayhal as if 
fascinated. But the Indian turned away 
slowly, his face regaining its usual expres- 
sion of lofty calm, and Arthur sank into a 
chair and closed his eyes. He felt a sud- 
den drowsiness — a confusion of ideas; the 
spirit of Mayhal seemed hovering about 
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him. Heaving a deep sigh, Arthur passed 
his hand across his forehead. What was it 
Mayhal had been saying? He tried to re- 
call the other's words, but his mind was a 
blank. 

" You will not interfere with my plans, 
Sahib? We will go to the ball to-night? " 
The Indian's eyes were riveted upon his 
companion. 
" Of course ; we shall go to the ball." 
A smile crossed Mayhal's face, gently 
triumphant; Arthur smiled back at him. 

" It is to be an eventful evening. Sahib ; 
first a visit, afterwards the ball at the Pa- 
lazzo Altomonte/' And Mayhal sank be- 
side him on the cushions of the gondola. 

Arthur watched the direction which they 

took with a great deal of interest. First 

they skirted along the Grand Canal, then 

glided into one of the smaller waterways to 

the right. The Indian glanced back fre- 
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quently. Another turning, and it dawned 
upon Arthur that they were headed for the 
Palazzo Marconi. They drew up at the 
landing, ascended the stone steps, and raised 
the heavy knocken The door swung open. 
Giovanni appeared upon the threshold. 
Something like a nod of recognition passed 
between him and Mayhal. 

"Your master is at home?" 

''Si, Signor." 

" Show us at once to his room." 

" I dare not, Signor." 

"Where is it situated?" asked Mayhal. 

" The first door to the left of the grand 
staircase, Signor." Then Giovanni's voice 
dropped to a whisper. " Do not say I ad- 
mitted you," and he glided away. 

The two men ascended the stairs, Arthur 
restraining his astonishment at this un- 
looked-for episode. Remembering the wel- 
come that they had received on their 
previous visit, he was a little doubtful now 
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of their reception by Marconi and their 
own safety. But they had reached the door. 
Mayhal rapped. 

'^Entrate!'' said a voice. 

They entered. The Signor was seated in 
a low chair by the table, engaged in count- 
ing some bank-notes. 

*' Well, Giovanni, what is it?'* he asked, 
without looking up. Receiving no reply, 
he raised his head, and started to his feet 
with a cry. 

"Pardon this intrusion, Signor" — 
Mayhal's manner was conventionally polite 
— " but our business is imperative." 

The bank-notes had disappeared, and the 
click of a lock was heard as the Signor drew 
himself to his full height. 

" Such an intrusion, Signori," he replied 
frigidly, "is unusual, to say the least. 
Why were you not announced? " 

He looked ill as he sank back in his chair, 

turning the lamp so as to be in shadow. His 
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eyes shifted uneasily from one face to the 
other. Mayhal seated himself by the table, 
directly opposite the Signor, and remarked 
casually : 

" We are leaving Venice shortly, and did 
not wish to do so without first paying our 
respects to so kind a host." 

The Signor attempted a smile. "We 
have been playing at cross purposes, 
Signori; I, for one, am through with the 
whole aflfair ; and as this visit is to be your 
last, I hope we meet upon a friendly foot- 
ing." He touched a bell at his side. 
Giovanni entered. 

" Wine, Giovanni." 

Almost immediately Giovanni returned. 
The glasses were filled, the servant retired. 

" I think, gentlemen, you will find this 
wine of excellent quality." 

There was something ominous in the 
click of MayhaPs glass as he placed it upon 
the table. Arthur's also remained untasted. 
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"Did I understand you to say, Signori, 
that you were leaving Venice shortly? " con- 
tinued Marconi, with a nervous frown. 

" Yes ; we are returning to London. Do 
you care for that city? " Mayhal put this 
question indifferently. 

A few drops of wine spilled from Mar- 
coni's glass, as he replied, smiling, "No, 
Signor, with all due apologies to your 
friend. But perhaps my judgment is not 
a fair one. I have not been there in 
years." 

Mayhal toyed idly with a book. " I spent 
a portion of last season in London," said he, 
gazing steadily at the man before him. 
"While there I had a strange adventure, 
which I should like to relate to you." 

" Pray proceed," said Marconi. 

Mayhal remained silent for a moment. 

He seemed struggling with some inward 

emotion. 

" I had come to England with an old 
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friend, a man whom I loved and respected. 
He was an English officer. Many years be- 
fore he had gone to India, and during an 
uprising of the natives there, was made 
prisoner. His imprisonment, Signor, was 
doubly unfortunate for him. He had left 
behind him, in a Spanish seaport, a young 
wife, who shortly after his disappearance 
gave birth to a daughter. Many months 
passed, and she received no word from him. 
Some thought him dead, but still she 
waited. In the meantime another man ap- 
peared upon the scene, who had been a 
former suitor for her hand. First he played 
the part of the comforter, then of the lover, 
and gradually he instilled the subtle poison 
of disbelief. The woman who had waited 
for so long, waited no longer. Her divorce 
was ratified. And my friend the English 
officer was languishing in an Indian prison. 
When he emerged from the horrors of that 
confinement, he was stricken with a fever, 
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and for months hovered between life and 
death. When he awoke, Signor Marconi, 
his happiness was gone." The Indian 
paused. 

" A very interesting story " — a smile 
curved the Signor's lips — " and very well 
told. But in one point it is incomplete ; you 
have omitted mentioning the name of the 
English officer. Colonel Fitzjames, was it 
not?" 

"Quite true, but even with that addi- 
tional fact, Signor, the story is incomplete." 

Not a sound disturbed the stillness of the 
room. 

" With your permission, 1 will tax your 
patience a little longer," observed Mayhal 
after a pause. "After many years spent in 
England, he was again ordered to India. 
Through a chain of strange circumstances 
he fell under the displeasure of a certain 
Maharajah, one of the most powerful of the 
native princes. At one time this prince was 
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suspected of treachery to British rule; 
Colonel Fitzjames was sent to his capital, 
to inspect his private correspondence, but 
the Maharajah had cleverly concealed his 
treason, and nothing was discovered, with 
the exception of some letters which had no 
connection with the business on hand. But, 
Signor, these letters proved him to be an 
illegitimate son. You of the West do not 
appreciate what that means. In his prov- 
ince they still adhere to the law of heredi- 
tary succession, and about it clings a tradi- 
tional superstition. These letters proved 
that he had wilfully practised this deception 
upon his people. Had this fact become 
known there would have been an uprising 
in his province such as India has rarely 
seen. Colonel Fitzjames' life was twice at- 
tempted, and only through spreading false 
news of his own death was he enabled to 
escape to England. The ruse was discov- 
ered, and paid assassins tracked him to 
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London ; for the Maharajah had sworn an 
oath of vengeance against him and all his 
blood." 

The Indian's eyes glowed, as he went on : 
" I had come to England with my friend. 
I had recognised one of these men, and was 
one night tracking him through a black fog, 
when I lost him, and stood for a moment 
undecided. Suddenly I heard a cry, and 
hastened forward. The figure of a man 
loomed out of the mist; he was bent low 
over a prostrate form. In his hand he held 
a knife." Mayhal rose and towered over 
the cringing form in the chain "This 
figure was not an Oriental, was not an Eng- 
lishman. It was an Italian, Signor, whom 
I saw on that foggy night in London." 

The old man had risen, his face grey with 
fright, and began to recede from Arthur 
and the East Indian. Inch by inch he re- 
treated, inch by inch Mayhal advanced, un- 
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til Marconi stood with his back against the 
wall. 

"Santa Maria 1 Then you are " 

" Yes ; and yours was the hand that struck 
down my friend, Colonel Fitzjames." 

As Mayhal finished speaking, the Signor 
dropped, a nerveless heap, upon the floor. 
Incoherent sounds issued from his lips. 

" Have pity, Signor, have pity! " 

He crawled towards him, clutching with 
his hands at Mayhal's knees. The Indian's 
face was stone. 

"Mercy, Signor 1" Marconi's hideous 
face twitched. " You will not betray me ! 
Think of the disgrace, think of a Marconi 
before a common judge!" 

He dragged at his collar with shaking 
hands. " Think, Signor," he shrieked, " for 
God's sake, think!" 

He struggled to his feet, but his knees 
gave way and again he sank in a heap upon 
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the floor. Mayhal retreated; but slowly, 
like some hideous serpent, the old man 
crawled after him. 

"I am thinking, Signor," said Mayhal 
calmly, ** and I can see you in a court of 
justice ; you, the last descendant of the great 
Marconi family. I can see you laughed at, 
jeered at, by the common herd. You have 
shown them no mercy, they will show none 
to you. Arraigned for murder I You, Fi- 
lippo Marconi." A horrible scream broke 
from the old man. " I can see you with 
your head upon the block." Marconi gazed 
at Mayhal as if fascinated. " There is one 
condition, and only one, by which you can 
escape." 

"What is it, Signor? For God's sake 
speak quickly." 

" Where is the packet of papers that you 
had them steal from us? " 

" As God is my judge, I know not" 

Mayhal folded his arms. 
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" Remember, you are trifling with your 
doom!" he said coldly. 

" By the Holy Virgin, I know not. Why 
should I deceive you?" 

His bloodshot eyes sought the Indian's in 
a frenzy of despair. 

"You do not deny that you stole them?" 

"No, no, Signor; I do not deny it; it was 
on the night you were to dine here. It was 
Giovanni who fetched them. No, no, 
Signor, I do not deny it, nor that I would 
have delivered them into the hands of the 
Englishman. I hid them in a little closet 
where the effects of my dead wife were 
kept. When I went to look for them, they 
were gone — gone. We searched every- 
where. The palazzo has been ransacked 
from top to bottom, but they could be found 
nowhere. You must believe me, Signor, I 
am speaking the truth." 

He rocked himself to and fro upon the 
floor. Mayhal shrugged his shoulders, 
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looking down at him thoughtfully, then 
went to the door. Arthur followed. 

" If you have lied to us " — Mayhal stood 
irresolute, with his hand upon the knob — 
"in less than twenty- four hours we shall 
know of it." Mayhal took a step forward. 
" Then it will be too late. We shall return, 
but it will be to take the papers from you by 
force. We shall not then leave Venice as 
we intended, but remain as witnesses at the 
trial — the trial of Filippo Marconi." 

The door closed behind them. Across the 

Signor's face there came a singular smile. 

Rising, he went to the door and opened it, 

then chuckled to himself. The two men 

were gone. How simple they had been! 

And this was the man the Englishman had 

feared! Seating himself at the table, he 

opened a drawer and took from it several 

papers. He looked them over, and at last 

came upon the stolen packet. Again he 

chuckled softly, murmuring to himself: 
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"Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
lirel" 

And then, suddenly, before he could real- 
ise what had happened a brown hand came 
quickly over his shoulder and snatched the 
packet from his grasp. Looking up, he en- 
countered the dark eyes of Mayhal. 

Giovanni tiptoed up the stairs. Once he 
stopped and listened, but not a sound dis* 
turbed the stillness of the house. He looked 
about at the dusty furniture, and marked 
with a grimace the general air of decay that 
had come upon the house since the .de- 
parture of its young mistress; a few more 
hours and the palazzo would be but a 
memory. He reached the Signor^s door, 
dropped upon one knee, and gazed through 
the keyhole. Then, inch by inch, he opened 
the door until there was room to insert his 
head. A smile of satisfaction flitted across 
his face. Drawing from his pocket a small 
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Stiletto, he ran his thumb along its sharp 
edge, and entered the room. 

'The Signor was there; but what a 
change! He was enveloped in a black 
dressing gown, and in his hand he held a 
rosary. His eyes were closed, and his lips 
parted in a senile grin. Broken phrases 
came from him: ^^ Santa Maria f he whis- 
pered with desperate fervour. ^^ Santa 
Maria/ Santa Maria/ *^ 

It was an opportune moment. Giovanni 
advanced to the table, and inserted a key 
into the lock. It would not open; again 
and again he tried. Still the man before 
him murmured: 

^^ Santa Maria, Santa Maria/*' 

At last the key turned. Opening the 
drawer, the servant took from it a bundle 
of bank-notes. Again he tiptoed past the 
Signor. Once his hand crept to the knife, 
but the temptation passed, and he went out, 
closing the door noiselessly behind him. 
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In the distance the band played in the 
square. A beautiful waltz melody floated 
over the canals, then came a blast of martial 
music. Venice was alive to-night, for it 
was the opening of the Grand Carnival. 
Crowds of young men and women rode past 
in their gondolas, and the shrill voices of 
little children could be plainly distin- 
guished from the deep tones of the men and 
the light laughter of the women. But the 
Signor's room in the Palazzo Marconi was 
silent with the silence of death. 

The lamp flickered and went out. Still 
the Signor sat telling his rosary. The rays 
of the moon enveloped him, accentuating 
his leaden complexion against the bright 
red leather of the chair. His hands 
twitched nervously, as he watched the 
moonlight with dull eyes. At last, feebly, 
he raised his thin yellow hand to his fore- 
head, and wiped away the drops of cold 
sweat. He tried to rise. 
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"Giovanni, Giovanni 1" 

The effort proved too much, and he sank 
back with a groan. A bat wheeled in great 
circles outside the window. Once it struck 
against it. The moonlight cast strange 
shadows upon the wall ; he watched them as 
if fascinated. 

The darkness appalled him, yet he did 
not have the strength to rise. To him the 
night had always been fraught with terror 
— there was something about it, and about 
silence, that terrified him. They spoke of 
things he longed to forget 

With a supreme effort he rose, tottered, 
and fell. A cry of pain escaped him. He 
began to crawl towards the extinguished 
lamp. As he reached the table he paused 
for breath. 

'' J esu, lightr 

It was a moan of agonised fear. The 
room was peopled with horrible phantoms. 
He pressed his hands against his eyes in a 
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vain attempt to shut them out. One by one 
his past deeds rose before him. He saw the 
form of a young girl rise dripping from the 
canal. She stared at him with her beauti- 
ful, sad eyes. 

'' Santa Marial'' 

If only he could find the matches 1 He 
must find them or he would go mad. Ah I 
there they were. Why had he not seen them 
before? The next moment the lamp was 
aglow. 

He was ill; it would not do; there was 
work to be done, things in the escritoire 
which needed his attention — he must not 
put them off too long. He dragged him- 
self around the table with his rosary 
wrapped about his thin yellow fingers. 
Reaching the drawer he inserted his hand, 
drew forth a number of papers, and hastily 
ran them over. The bank-notes were miss- 
ing. A horrible scream broke from him. 

In that moment the Signor prayed for 
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death; then the fear of it made the desire 
to live rise stronger than ever. Nol No! 
It could not be, he could not die alone like 
a dog in this musty old house, alone with 
the shadows of this horrible room, a room 
full of terrible memories. 

Nol Nol It could not be possible. He 
crawled towards the great crucifix which 
hung upon the wall. Why did not some- 
one come to his assistance? 

" Giovanni 1" 

Not a sound followed his agonised cry. 
Then he laughed; the laugh was that of 
a madman. It echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the house. A rattle sounded in 
his throat; he knew that his hour had come. 

The phantoms which he had seen now 
assumed a shape of reality. They advanced 
towards him from every side. He fought 
them off. One by one they retreated, then 
vanished, all save the face and form of an 
English officer, who gazed at the Signor 
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with calm, searching eyes ; there was blood 
upon him. Presently he, too, vanished. 
The Signor had conquered them, but in the 
effort death had conquered him. With a 
wild cry he fell backward upon the floor. 
Over the still waters came a dreamy 
melody, and the laughter of many people ; 
but in that room above there was no sound, 
save the flapping of the curtains as they 
struck the window frame. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

The Palazzo Altomonte was glowing 
like a beautifully carved lantern with mel- 
low golden light as Lees and the Princess 
descended the broad staircase and entered 
the ballroom, and already the soft strains 
of the orchestra floated out from behind the 
banked palms and flowers. A concert was 
to precede the dancing, and Raimondo, 
with his famous orchestra, was to render 
the choicest gems in his repertoire. There 
were to be ten in the receiving line. The 
selection had been a task to which the 
Princess had devoted her best efforts. 
Venice was not united socially, and her 
problem had been one of great difficulty. 
She had, however, succeeded admirably, 
and was fully justified in congratulating 
herself. Everything pointed towards an 

evening whose harmonious splendour 
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should approach that of bygone days when 
Venice was the queen of the sea. 

They formed a striking picture as they 
stood side by side. Lees' gown, of the most 
delicate shade of salmon pink, added lustre 
to the ivory of her skin. Her dark hair was 
caught back simply and without ornament, 
and a strand of pearls was clasped about her 
throat. She was lovely with the loveliness 
of youth. The beauty of the other woman 
was softened somewhat by her maturer 
years. 

The landing was alive with lights which 
flashed from many lanterns. Already a 
sumptuously appointed gondola was draw- 
ing up in front of the palazzo; from it 
alighted the Duchessa di san Remo, who 
was the representative of the conservative 
element of Venetian society. The states- 
manship of the San Remos was well known, 
and it lifted her to an eminence second only 
to that of the Princess. Her hostess greeted 
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her with a low curtsey. Turning, the 
Duchess espied Lees. 

"Ah, my dear, this is a surprise! I have 
not had the pleasure of seeing you at many 
of our social gatherings. Your dear mother 
was different; the Signora Marconi was 
justly reputed as being the loveliest woman 
in Venice, her era the most brilliant the 
Palazzo Marconi has ever known." 

Lees inclined her head; any reference to 
her mother was pleasing to her. The 
Duchess continued: 

"And her daughter, my child, seems to 
be a fitting person to sustain the honours of 
that house." 

Again Lees inclined her head. 

"I have gone but little into society, 
Duchess," she said pleasantly. 

The Duchess did not question her as to 
her reasons ; there were many family skele- 
tons in Venice, and she never cared to un- 
earth any of them. 
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From the ante-chamber came the heavy 
strains of Lohengrin. Guests were now 
streaming in. The gondola of the Cardinal 
Helli Savelli drew up at the landing, and 
there was a general hush of expectancy as 
the Cardinal entered wearing his violet 
soutane; upon his lean and withered hand 
glittered the ring significant of his ofBce. 
Slowly he walked the length of the room, 
bowing to right and left. As he passed 
along the receiving line, each lady bent and 
kissed the ring. 

One by one the guests presented them- 
selves, bowed and retired. It was a bril- 
liant scene within and without the palazzo. 
Each gondola, as its occupants were de- 
posited upon the landing, backed away and 
drew along the opposite side of the canal, 
making a line of brilliant lights which lost 
itself in the distance. 

Lees' beauty and queenly bearing so dis- 
tinguished her from the other women that 
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many admiring glances and whispered com- 
pliments were thrown in her direction. At 
each new arrival her heart beat more rap- 
idly, and at last, through the hum of con- 
versation, and above the crash of the or- 
chestra, there came to her ears two names. 

"The Maharajah of Kehlapurl Sir 
Arthur Howard 1" 

In the doorway stood two men. For a 
moment the hum of conversation ceased; 
all eyes were turned upon the Maharajah. 
Instinctively Arthur hesitated, confused by 
his own sensations of surprise; until that 
moment he had not known the other man's 
identity. Mayhal was resplendent in his 
native costume. He wore a peculiarly 
brilliant robe of some silken material, which 
fell about him in graceful folds, fastened 
in at the waist by a broad belt; upon his 
head the turban of his caste, in the centre 
of which glistened an immense diamond. 
Slowly and with dignity he approached the 
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Princess, gracefully he carried her hand to 
his lips ; but his eyes lingered with a tender 
interest upon Lees. 

The uniforms of the men about him rep- 
resented the naval and military service of 
many countries; they were covered with 
decorations and brilliant with gold lace. 
But in the costume of Mayhal was a quality 
above and beyond mere decorations, a some- 
thing which invested him with a subtle 
mystery, which singled him out even in the 
midst of this cosmopolitan gathering. His 
black hair, brown skin and noble features 
marked him as a man of a different race — 
but of royal distinction. 

Arthur followed the East Indian. He 
had been startled by the revelation of his 
friend's identity, but when he saw that she 
was there — the woman of his quest — and 
their eyes met, he had no thought for 
Mayhal. Lees felt the colour leave her 
face; as it returned she realised that she 
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had almost lost consciousness. It required 
a great deal of self-control for her to ex- 
tend her hand, as he came up, and murmur 
the commonplace phrases of conventional- 
ity. A moment later others came in. 

"The Due di San Remo, Sir Thomas 
Fairfield I" 

Tom entered with the young Due; his 
attire was irreproachable, and he wore his 
monocle with British ease and assurance. 
It was with an air of perfect composure that 
he made his way up the hall, past the re- 
ceiving line, where he and the Due sub- 
sided into seats near that occupied by 
Mayhal. 

The strains of Tannhauser came from the 
ante-room. It was the beginning of the 
concert. Raimondo was indeed surpassing 
himself, for he knew that if he pleased the 
Princess his success as the first conductor 
of Venice was assured. 

" Beastly bore, this German opera, Due ; 
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don't you think so? I really can't enjoy 
it, old fellow. I am a .frequent patron 
of Covent Garden, but this German 

opera '' 

The rest of Tom's remarks were cut 
short. A gloved hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. His monocle became misplaced 
in his excitement, and dangled by a cord at 
his waistcoat, as he rose and with a bow to 
the Due and Mayhal, followed Arthur into 
the conservatory. 

"This is a pleasant surprise, Tom," ob- 
served the latter. 

"Surprise? Humph!" Replacing his 
monocle, the young baronet surveyed Ar- 
thur superciliously. "My invitation was 
among the first issued." 

" No, no, Tom, not that; I meant you so 
rarely attend functions of this nature." 

"Ohl" His monocle dropped again to 
his side. 

As Arthur's eyes wandered back to the 
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receiving line, Tom watched him curiously, 
saying, " I say, Arthur, did you ever meet 
the Signorina Marconi before? I have an 
interesting little story to tell you in connec- 
tion with her, but some other time will do 
as well. By the bye, she is the first woman 
I've ever seen who looks the part of Lady 
Howard." 

Arthur gazed absently into the ballroom. 
Young Fairfield grinned. 

^^ Suppose I've said too much, as usual, 
only you did stare, old chap." 

Arthur patted his shoulder affectionately. 

" Yes, I have met the Signorina Marconi 
before. It is due to her that I am now in 
Venice. You're a good sort, Tom, and I'm 
going to tell you a secret. I mean to try 
for her — I love her." 

Tom gripped Arthur's hand. 

" Good luck to you, old fellow ! There's 
no man of any acquaintance who deserves a 
nice girl more. And she does look deucedly 
nice I And now that you have become 
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famous, think of what your combined ef- 
forts might accomplish — yours and hers.'* 

"What do you mean?" Arthur looked 
perplexed. 

"Oh, you know well enough, Mr. Fame 
and Modesty." 

" I'm serious, old fellow." 

"Really?" Tom looked at him in- 
credulously. 

" Upon my word, Tom." 

A curious smile passed across the younger 
man's face. 

" Ask the Signorina." 

"Rather!" 

Arthur turned away. Tom watched him 
as he crossed the Conservatory. Once he 
saw him stop and pluck a white rose. Then 
he passed quickly into the ballroom. 

From behind the palms came the strains 
of one of the dreamy waltzes of Strauss; the 
melody was beautiful. There was some- 
thing in its slow swing which was almost 
painfully enticing. Arthur felt it; it rc- 
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minded him of another night in London, 
and sent the blood surging through his 
veins. He glanced at Mayhal, who was 
seated by the Cardinal. The strong dark 
face of the Indian glowed with warmth, as 
if he too were under the spell of the music. 
He was deep in a discussion with the old 
man, and as the Cardinal raised his hand to 
emphasise a point, strange gleams shot from 
the ring upon his finger. 

Above the hum of conversation and light 
laughter rose the soft strains of the Strauss 
waltz. Arthur felt an exhilaration such as 
he had not known in years; the beautiful 
women — the dulcet tones of the violins — 
the merry laughter — all combined, for the 
moment, to carry him above and beyond 
himself. And to think that somewhere in 
this gathering was the woman who had 
drawn him here to-night! 

The scene was more cosmopolitan than 
any he had ever before witnessed. There 
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sounded in his ears the guttural German of 
the Baron von Schwatzenbach, as the latter 
swept past. On his arm was an Italian lady 
in whom the Baron seemed deeply inter- 
ested. A light shone for a moment in the 
lady^s eyes. Arthur smiled; he had seen 
the same look before in other faces — but it 
was always the same. With daintily slip- 
pered feet a dashing Frenchwoman swept 
by, her eyes flashing with wit and humour. 
She breathed of life and laughter, subtlety 
and exquisite charm. Tom brushed by with 
a laughing remark, bearing upon his arm a 
charming little Signorina. He was bend- 
ing earnestly over her, so earnestly, in fact, 
that he collided violently with the Baron 
von Schwatzenbach, who was of somewhat 
larger proportions. 

" Beg pardon, old chap, quite an acci- 
dent, I assure you ! " exclaimed our English- 
man in high good humour. 

The Baron spluttered something in Ger- 
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man; Tom, with an aggravating smile, 
passed on, surveying the angry man through 
his monocle. 

The music ceased, gradually the floor 
cleared. Through the window came cries 
and laughter. The guests were pouring out 
into the enclosure at the rczroi the palazzo. 
Arthur leaned heavily upon the sill. An 
iron hand seemed to grip his heart. What 
a fool he had beenl Why had he not de- 
nounced this wild scheme at once? It was 
the height of folly. Perhaps it was not too 
late — if Mayhal remained obdurate, there 
was still the Princess to appeal to. Just 
then the Indian passed by with the Cardinal 
— his great dark eyes looked intently into 
those of Arthur. Arthur's resolution wav- 
ered. With a sigh he passed out into the 
night, among the crowd of guests. 

The game of the golden ball was being 

discussed everjrwhere, but Arthur had no 
ears for the gay chatter — he seemed pos- 
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sessed by another spirit than his own. The 
intoxication of the night and of love were 
upon him. His eyes travelled over the as- 
sembly of beautiful women in search of one, 
whom he spied at last seated upon a rustic 
bench on the outskirts of the crowd. A 
handsome cavalier was bending over her. 
Suddenly she raised her eyes, as if impelled 
by some subtle force which had mastered 
her. He advanced, but Mayhal was near — 
always near; again he felt his calm, search- 
ing glance. Lees greeted him with a bril- 
liant smile, as the Italian bowed and re- 
tired. They were alone. 

A screen of yellow leaves separated them 
from the crowd. The moonlight shone full 
upon her. Never before had he been so 
acutely alive to her beauty; never before 
had he loved her as he did at this moment. 
He began to appreciate something of what 
Mayhal had meant — his words came back 
to him with vital significance: "Does not 
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your pulse quicken at the thought of 
danger, danger to the woman you love, 
while light laughter and music fill the air? " 

No clouds blurred the myriads of tiny 
stars, which hung a canopy over this city of 
silence. The voices of the merrymakers 
grew fainter and fainter, until he stood un- 
mindful of them, unmindful of the game of 
the golden ball, unmindful of everything in 
the world save the woman into whose eyes 
he was looking. The moments dragged in 
silence. Gently he took her hand within 
his own. 

"Lees, I love you.'' His whole soul 
seemed to find expression in the simple 
words. 

She raised her eyes to his. With an ex- 
clamation of joy he took her in his arms. 
Then they heard a voice — that of the 
Princess, calling — "Lees, dearl'' She 
started to her feet. " The gamel — I had for- 
gotten 1 '' Before he could stop her she was 
gone. He groaned; Mayhal asked too 
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much; the risk was too great; he must find 
the Princess. 

As he sprang forward a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, and Mayhal stood be- 
fore him, saying sternly, "Sahib: I have 
read your thoughts during the last half 
hour. For the first time you are almost to 
fail me." 

Arthur shook him off roughly. 

" I tell you, man, you ask too much. You 
do not know how I love her." 

"And I, Sahib," came the reproachful 

answer, "with my life I promise you hers." 

He stepped to the edge of the wood. " See ; 

, I will be in the enclosure before her. Take 

your place and listen for the signal." 

They clasped hands. Long and earnestly 
the Indian looked into Arthur's eyes. Then 
he said, "She is yours; I give her to you 
to-night 1 You will always be good to her, 
Sahib?" 

" Always ! " 
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CHAPTER XXV 

With beating heart Arthur took his 
place among the contestants facing Lees, 
who stood chatting gaily with the Princess 
on the edge of the wood. The music 
ceased; all eyes were turned in the direc- 
tion of Prince Altomonte, who was a 
courtly and pleasant member of the ancient 
nobility, a man of letters and a diplomat. 
A round of applause greeted him as he 
stepped upon the balcony. He raised his 
hand to silence them and began : 

" This will be the first time that the game 
of the golden ball has ever been played in 
any other place on earth beside the Indian 
jungle. In the spirit of India we must 
enter into it. The Signorina Marconi will 
stand ready at the edge of the enclosure, 
and at a given signal from the Princess I 
will toss the ball into the wood. The 
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Signorina is given twenty minutes in which 
to bring her search to a successful issue; if 
she fails, another of the young ladies will 
take her place. When the ball is found the 
lady is to cry out. This is the signal for the 
contestants to dash forward in search of her, 
and he who first finds her is to have the 
honour of leading the cotillion with the 
fair maiden whom he rescues from the 
angry beasts of the forest." 

Laughter and applause greeted this 
speech. Arthur turned pale. There was a 
general hush of expectancy. The Prince 
raised the golden ball high above his 
head; Arthur watched it as if fascinated; 
Lees caught her skirts daintily about her, 
and with eyes fastened on the Princess, 
waited for the signal. 

The little silver bell in the Princess' hand 
tinkled, and the golden ball flashed in the 
moonlight. For an instant Lees' figure was 
outlined, poised as for flight, against the 
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black background; then she disappeared. 
Ten — fifteen minutes passed ; still no sound 
from the enclosure. Once Arthur thought 
he caught a glimpse of the tall form of a 
man flitting among the trees. Whispered 
comments were heard here and there as the 
minutes dragged in silence. In another in- 
stant Arthur's self-control would have de- 
serted him and he would have dashed into 
the thicket, when there came a cry of 
triumph, in the voice of Lees, followed by 
a deafening shout as the men dashed for- 
ward in pursuit. 

Arthur bounded ahead; as he reached the 
edge of the wood he heard a whistle. He 
skirted along the enclosure, entered at the 
extreme right, and observing anxiously that 
no jungle could have been thicker than this 
portion of the wood, he forcibly brushed 
the branches aside and pressed forward. 

Suddenly he felt two arms about his neck, 
and the next instant Lees was in his arms. 
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Such a cry of triumph broke from him as 
stirred the waiting crowd, bringing the 
game to an end. They had not counted 
upon the fair quarry being as eager to be 
caught as the hunter. was. to find! 

One by one the qputestants reappeared 
upon the outskirts of the crowd, to be 
greeted with laughter and applause. Some 
were scratched and bleeding from the over- 
hanging branches, others had fallen and 
were bespattered with mud, but all were in 
the best of spirits. As Lees and Arthur ap- 
peared, the band burst into a victorious 
march. 

Together they led the way to the ball- 
room, smiling in a half-bewildered way as 
they caught the quick, half-veiled felicita- 
tions of the more audacious and penetrating 
of their friends. 

Outside, in the jungle, two men faced 
each other in silence. The leaves rustled 
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gently, swayed by the light breeze, but no 
other sound disturbed the stillness of the 
night. Then with the quickness of a 
panther, the Indian sprang forward, and 
the Englishman, surprised at the wordless 
attack, staggered under the onset. 

"Accursed dog of a traitor," hissed 
Mayhal, "I speak to thee in thy own 
tongue, that thy debased nature may com- 
prehend my meaning. Since that night in 
the temple, when thy lips betrayed and sent 
to death those brave soldiers, I have waited 
for this moment. False to thyself, thy race 
and thy God, I curse thee. And here 
to-night, as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
Brahm, I offer up thy warped soul for 
the crimes thou hast committed against his 
children. May thy vile carcass lie rotting 
upon this earth, and when thy flesh is no 
more, may thy bones crumble into vermin 
like thyself." 

From somewhere in the city came the 
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light of conflagration. It threw a diabol- 
ical red over the tiny enclosure, lighting up 
the swaying forms of the two men. 

Tighter and tighter he pressed the Eng- 
lishman's body to his own. Slowly he 
turned his adversary about, until the Eng- 
lishman's back was to the East. Then inch 
by inch he bent him backward, until his up- 
turned face looked into that of Mayhal. 

He placed a brown palm over the other's 
mouth and forced the man backwards at 
right angles into the Hindoo's attitude of 
prayer. The avenging spirit of the ancient 
Indian empire seemed to live again in this 
brown-faced savage of the sun. 

The Indian pressed his face close to that 
of his victim, that he might not lose one ex- 
pression of the contracted features. The 
veins in the other's face swelled to a dull 
purple. Frantically he tried to free him- 
self, but his adversary handled him as if he 
were a child. 
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Thrice he forced the Englishman to per- 
form this religious duty. The third time 
his bones cracked with a horrible sound 
and death ended the long struggle. 

Mayhal whistled softly. A little door in 
the wall opened and two men entered, one 
an East Indian, the other an Italian. They 
lifted the inert form and carried it out into 
the darkness. Quietly they placed it in a 
gondola. 

For some moments Mayhal stood alone. 
His exile was over, and India — ^his India — 
waited for him once more. He raised his 
eyes to the palazzo. He would not say 
good-bye, but in silence, as is the custom 
of his race, he would take the burden of the 
packet upon himself. The road was clear 
now, and when all was done he would 
write them of the deposition of the Ma- 
harajah by the Viceroy. A tear glistened 
in the eye of Mayhal, as he looked in the 
direction of the balcony, where he could 
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perceive a man and a woman. They were 
looking at the frontispiece of a magazine. 
The sketch was that of a street urchin, who 
stood with one foot in the gutter, the other 
upon the curb. No wonder that Tom had 
prophesied fame for his friend; and no 
wonder that with such an incentive to seri- 
ous work as the woman beside him, he 
should have attained it I 

Slowly the Indian turned away. The 
dull red was fading from the sky, and he 
caught a plash of oars as the gondola with 
its strange occupants glided away into the 
night 
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